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PREFACE 

The present work is not meant absolutely for beginners. 
The writers are convinced that the best way of kindling 
the first interest in history in young children is by the 
oral narration of picturesque stories and biographies. 
For this stage no text-book seems necessary or even de- 
sirable. But as children grow a little older there is a 
danger in relying altogether on detached incidents and 
episodes. It is almost equally hazardous to trust ex- 
clusively to oral teaching without book. In many cases 
both these methods tend to^vards leaving little save a 
passing impression on the pupil's mind. They are too 
often destitute of any permanent or tangible result. At 
first permanent impressions of detail do not much 
matter, but after a time they are necessary. An ele- 
mentary text-book may attain the ends desired in two 
ways. One method is simply to write out at length the 
same sort of historical details that the teacher has hith- 
erto given viva voce. But to follow this plan for the 
whole of English Histoiy needs a volume of considerable 
dimensions. The writers have therefore deliberately re- 
jected the method of attempting to tell a large number 
of familiar stories at length. They have preferred to 
adopt the second possible way. This is to put together 
a fairly continuous narrative, even at the risk of some 
parts of it being less attractive than they might have 
been made by the fuller mode of proceeding. The 
writers are, however, convinced that the Ivn\xv5jN<S\sl^ ^^^ 
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the teacher, necessary enough at all stages of historical 
teaching, is still vitally important for pupils at the stage 
of those for whom this work is intended. The text- 
book should supplement, not supereede, the teacher, and 
the authors have aimed primarily at making the present 
work a series of pegs, on which the experienced teacher 
can hang such illustrative matter as seems to him most 
fitted for liis purpose. At the same time, they have 
aimed at sufficient completeness to enable the teacher 
who cannot give much time to the subject to use the 
work Avithout any such amplification. The authors 
believe that even in the earlier stages of instruction 
some effort should be made to put before young minds 
the ideas of continuitj'^ and growth which lie at the 
root of all history. They are sure that this end can 
only be attained by some form of consecutive narra- 
tive. Moreover, a work so designed may, it is believed, 
be helpful to the teacher by supplying the hard kernel 
of facts, names, and dates, which young minds readily 
assimilate, and without which they may be interested, 
but hardly taught. It is hoped that by careful attention 
to simplicity and proportion, and by the remorseless 
omission of much that is commonly found even in the 
shortest primers of English History, these objects may 
be in some measure attained without any material sacri- 
fice of picturesque interest. 

Of recent years there has been a growing interest in 
the institutional, social, and industrial life of the people. 
It lias been felt by historians, and rightly, that such 
matters are of more importance than petty anecdotes in 
the lives of kings and queens. In answer to the grow- 
ing demand for such topics, the authors have felt called 
upon to devote a larger proportion of the text to insti- 
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tiitional, social, and industrial conditions than is usual 
in most text-books of this nature. 

There has been a tendency of late on the part of our 
text-book writers, especially the more scholarly of tliem, 
to fill their books, even for the elementary schools, with 
bibliographies of books of such a difficult nature as to 
be read only by grown people. It has been the object 
of the authors of this book to put under the head of 
"Topics" at the end of each chapter a list of easy 
fiction. This will be the only kind of reading the pupils 
can do, if tliey have any time to do reading at all. 
Even some of this fiction will prove difficult for the 
average pupil, but it is put in with the hope of training 
a few to read some of the best historical fiction. 

It is not to our purpose to enter into a defence of this 
kind of material for reading. We know that a great 
deal of it is poor and deserves the title of " unhistorical 
fiction," but it is better to have children read even this 
than to read nothing at all. 

It is impossible for a pupil of twelve to do anything 
more than struggle through such books as the "Epochs " 
and " Twelve English Statesmen " series. Even when 
such reading is done it is of very doubtful value. Ac- 
cordingly, such books have been set down under the 
heading of " Books for Teachers." 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 



Teachers would do well to have at their disposal in the class-room 
the following books : — 
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Aeland and Ran some, A Handbook of English Polilical History. 

Bates and Coman, English History Told by English Poets. 

Cheyney, K. P., Industrial and Social History of England. 

Colby, C. W., Selections from the Sources of English History. 

Feilden, H., A Short Constitutional History of England. 

Gardiner, S. H-, A StudenVs History of England. 

Gee and Hardy, Documents Illustrative of English Church History. 

Hill, Mabel, Liberty Documents. 

Powell, F. Y., and Tout, T. F., History of England. 

Tout, T. F., Short Analysis of English History. 

Ample information for further reading by the teacher may be 
found in the bibliographies of the above books and in the fol- 
lowing : — 

Bourne, H. E.y The Teaching of History and Civics. 
Committee of the New England History Teachers' Association, His- 
torical Sources in Schools. 
Gardiner and Mullinger, Introduction to English History. 
Gross, C, The Sources and Literature of English History. 

Under " Topics *' the list of suggestive questions does not pretend 
to be exhaustive. The teacher may work out others along the same 
line. It was not thought necessary by the authors to put down such 
questions as : "Who was Caesar," etc., but rather only such ques- 
tions as would lead the pupil to use bis reason. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND 



Part I. — Early England. To 1066 



CHAPTER I 

The Britons and the Romans down to 410 

1. History is the subject that tells us what has hap- 
pened to a country or a people in the past. This little 
book aims at telling the history of the Brit- 
ish Islands. These islands consist of an island islands in 
called Great Britain^ now divided into Eng- *^® earliest 

times 

land, Scotland, and Wales, and a smaller is- 
land situated to the west of it, called Ireland. Two 
thousand years ago, however, things were very different 
in Britain from what they are now. There was as yet 
no England, for the English people, who gave England 
her name, had not yet crossed the seas from their old 
homes, which were in Germany. Southern Britain was 
inhabited by a people called the Britons^ from whom the 
island took its name of Britain. Yet these Britons were 
not the first people who lived in the island. Before they 
came to the land several other races of men had dwelt 
in it. We know little about these oldest inhabitants. 
We should not know that they ever existed had not 
their old burial-places been dug up from time to time, 
and bones, tools, and weapons been foviwd. ¥v5t ^V>rw^ 

1 
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time these people did not know the use of metals. Tliey 
made tools and weapons out of flint-stones, cleverly cut 




and sharpened. At last, however, tliey found out how 
to use bronze and iron. Then they gave up their rough 
flint implements, and fashioned metal ones instead. 




A British Bronze Helmet. 

(Fnm the British 

2. We know much moi* about the Britons than about 
those who had dwelt in the land before their coming. 
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The Britons were a tall, fair-haired race, and very brave, 
strong, and active. Though fierce and savage, they were 
civilized enough to know how to make iron swords to 
fight with, and gold bi'acclets with which to 
adorn themselves. Their descendants still Britons, 
live in the land, though they are not now 
called the Britons, but the Weigh. The Britons spoke 
a language which is an older form of the Welsh lan- 
guage, which is still the mother-tongue of Welshmen, 

3. The Britons did not dwell in every part of Britain. 
In the extreme North, in what are now called the High- ■ 
lands of Scotland, there lived a fiercer and 
more warlike race called the Picta. More- ]^d Scots 
over, in Ireland there lived a race called the 
Scott. Some of these Scots afterwards crossed over 
from Ireland to Northern Britain, and gave that coun- 




Broaze CaldroD foond ia Ireland. 

try the new name of Scotland, or land of the Scots. 
Gradually the Piets became mixed up with the Scots, so 
that the descendants of both Picts and Scots came to be 
called the Scots. Then the Scots who were left in Ire- 
land ceased to be called Scots, and were named the Irish, 
Britons, Scots, and Irish were not, however, very differ- 
ent from each other in their habits atvd. s^ee^^. feC^ 
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three belonged to a single great family of nations called 
tiie Celts. The languages spoken by the Irish and Scots 
are still used by some of tlieir descendants, both in the 
mountains of Northern Scotland and in Ireland. 

4. There dwelt iii other lands more civilized people 
than the Britons. Two thousand years ago the Eomana 
were the foremost among civilized nations. 
CKsar The Romans took their name from the city 

•nd the of Jlome in Italy. At first they only ruled 

over their own city, but they were so brave 
and wise that they conquered many lands, and at last 
won Qaul, the country now called France. The Ro- 
man general 
who conquered " 
Gaul was Caiua 
Julius Cmaar, 
who was the 
most famous of 
all the Romans. 
After defeat- 
ing the Gauls, 
Csesar led a 
small army to 
Britain. Jhis 
happened fifty- 
live years be- 
fore the birtli 
of Christ. The 
Britons fought 
80 bravely 
against Cresar 

(FromBvBn«"'AMt™tStopeIiBpleoieBta.") that he WaS 

soon forced to 
go away.. Next year, however, he went back with more 
soldiers, and this time he managed to defeat the Britons. 
Csesar did not, however, stay long in the country. He 




Flint Implementa. 
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was content to make the Britons pay a sort o£ tax 
called tribute to the Romans. This was taken as a sign 
that the Britons were the servants of the Romans. 
Then Csesar went home, and for nearly a hundred years 
Britain was left to itself. 




Bust of Julius Cffisar (Naples). 

5. It was forty-three yeai-s after the birth of Christ 
when the Romans at last determined to eon- xhe 
quer Britain. It was, however, a slow matter, Roman 
The Britons fought bi-avely, and, even after o^Sowh' 
they had been conquered, they were continu- Britain- 
ally rebelling and giving the Ron\aT\& a. ^ea.\. ^rA qV 
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trouble. So slow was tite Roraana' progress that they 
contented themselves with conquering the South. They 
gave lip any attempt to conciuer the I'icte and Scotu who 
lived among the mountains of tlie extreme north. But 
before long Picts and Scots became so troublesome t« 
the Romans, through constantly attacking them, that 




the Romans built a wall between the Firths of Forth 
and Clyde to separate their lands from those beyond 
their power. South of this wall they set up what was 
called the Roman Province of Britain. This took in all 
the districts now called England and Wales, and a part 
of what is now called Southern Scotland. None of tliese 
names, however, had as yet come into use. 
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6. Roman rule in Southern Britain lasted for more 
than three hundred years. The Romania Roman rule 
brought in peace, law, and good order. They in South 
built cities, fortresses, and country houses, ^"'"'' 
and made a large number of good roads, paved with 
stone. They encour- 
aged trade, and tauglit 
BOtne of the Britons to 
study the Latin, or 
Roman, language. 
During this time the 
Britons gave up the 
worship of idols and 
adopted tlie faitli of 
Christ Some of tliem 
were so zealous for 
their new religion that 
they went out as mis- 
sionaries to remote 
lands where Christian- 
ity was as yet unknown. 
It was through the 
efforts of these Britisii 
teachers that the people 
dwelling in Ireland 
first became Christians. 

7. Grave trouble 
now fell upon the Ro- 
The end of "'^"9; '^'^eir 
Roman rule Empire was 
in main. yygj.,.mj |jy 

fierce German tribes, 
who took up their 
abode in the Roman 
Empire and forced the 
proud Romans to obey 




A Roman. SoViwi. 
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them. It became impossible for the Romans to defend 
any longer a distant land like Britain. In 410 they left 
the island altogether. 

Summary. Britain an island. Origin of the name Britain. 
Character of the early inhabitants. Caesar's two visits. The 
Roman Conquest. Christianity introduced. The Komaiis leave. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. AVhy was it hard to 
conquer Britain? Why did the Romans wish to conquer it? 
Was Roman rule a good thing for Britain ? Why did the Romans 
leave ? 

The Roman Invasions: Henty, G. A., BeriCf the Briton. 

The Britons: Church, A. J., The Story of Early Britain. 

The Departure of the Romans: Church, A. J., The Count of the 
Saxon Shore. 

Books for Teachers. AVindle, B. C. A., Life in Early Britain; 
Scarth, 11. M., Roman Britain. 
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CHAPTER II 
How the English came to Britain, 410-597 

1. After the withdrawal of the Romans, the Britons 
had to govern their country as best they -could. But 
they began at once to quarrel among them- ^pj^^ Britons 
selves, and split up into many little tribes, driven into 
A new trouble soon came upon them. Like ^ ® ®^*' 
the Romans, they were attacked by barbarous invaders. 
For a time they struggled courageously against these 
enemies. But the new-comere were even braver than 
the Britons and a good deal more persevering. Gradu- 
ally they drove the Britons out of all the southern and 
eastern parts of their land, and forced them to take 
refuge amidst the mountains of the West. 

2. The largest district in which the Britons were still 
able to hold their own is that now called Wales, The 
Welsh are the direct descendants of the 

ancient Britons. Their language is sprung vs^gj^h^are 
from the old British speech, and their religion 
has continually been that same Christian faith which 
their forefathers first learned from the Romans. Their 
name of Welsh was that given them by the new-comers 
who had supplanted them. 

3. The new-comers to Britain were a German tribe 
called the Angles^ or English. Before they went to 
Britain they lived in northern Germany, on _, .^ 
the shores of the North Sea. From them the of the 
southern and eastern parts of Britain got the ^"srlish. 
name of England^ that is to say, the land of the English. 
Their language was called English also^ awd ^x^^vvsi^ '^ 
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quite drove out both Welsh and Latin from the parts of 
tiie island which the English had conquered. The Eng- 
lish spoken by these new invaders was very different 
from the English which is used nowadays. All languages 
are constantly changing, and English has changed more 
than most. We are not able to read or understand the 
English spoken by these invadei*s, unless we learn it like 
a foreign tongue. Nevertheless, it remains the same 
tongue, and has always had tlie same name. 

4. There were three chief tribes or divisions among 
the English who came to Britain. These were the 

Jutes ^ the Angles^ and the Saxons. They 
divisions were not, like the English of the present day, 
F™°r V^* ruled by a single king. They were split up 

into a great many little states, each of which 
had a king of its own. Tliis had been the case with the 
English when they lived in Germany, and this system 
still went on when they took up their abode in England. 
Some of these kingdoms were formed by each of the 
three divisions of the Englisli race. The least important 

and smallest of these three branches were the 
*•'" *' Jutes. Their chief settlement was the king- 
dom of Kenty a district much the same as modern Kent. 
This was the first English settlement to be made. The 
Jutes came in 449, and the first English kings of Kent 
were the brothers Hengist and Horsa. The other parts 
of the south of England were settled by the second of 

the two great divisions of the English people, 
' the Saxons. The Saxons set up the king- 
doms of Essex, Sussex, Wessex^ and others. These names 
mean the land of the East Saxons, South Saxons, and 
the West Saxons. Of these, Wessex, or the land of 
the West Saxons, became much the largest and most 
important. 

-- 6. The third branch of the English were the Angles. 
The Angles conquered northern, central, and eastern 
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England, wheie they established three chief kingdoms. 
The most northerly of these was Northumhria, or North- 
umberland, that is, the land north of the 
river Humber. There was an eastern king- 
dom called East Antjlia, which took in Norfolk and 
Suffolk. The middle Anglian kingdom was called 
Mercia, which means the March or boundary between 




The old Homes of the English. 

the English and the Welsh. The above-mentioned 
seven kingdoms were not all those set up by the 
English invaders, but they were the most important of 
them and the ones that lasted longest. 

6. It took about a hundred and fifty years for all 
these changes to take place. But at last the English 
ceased to swarm over the North Sea to Bvvto.i"cu TWrW, 
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Wiis still, however, ii threat deal of iiyliting all over tlie 

country. Not only w(?re the English always waging war 

rnu i: ,_.. against the Welsh, Ijut both Welsh and Eiiir. 
The fighting !• i r i . i , , , ° 

between the li«*A touglit a gi-eat deal among themselves. 

English It was luckv for tlie Welsh tliat the En<rlisli 

kingdoms. ,. , '' • i i 

did not agive with eaeh otlier. If the Eng- 
lish had kept together they would prolwibly have driven 
the Welsh out of the island altogether. As it was, 




Weapons of the Ani;lu-Saxon lNiiio<l. 

(British Mutieuiii.) 



however, they failed to make such great progress against 
them as they might have made. Yet the English grad- 
ually eoiKiuered the lands held by the Welsh, in spite 
of the heroi(j resistance of King Arthur, that brave 
king of the Welsh about whom history has told us so 
little, and legend so much. Some liuiidred years after 
this the only people called the Welsh wei"e those who 
lived in the modern Wales. 

7. The three English kingdoms that profited most 
b}' the conquests of Welsh land soon proved to be tlie 
greatest and strongest of all tlie English kingdoms. 
These were Northumbria, Wessex, and ^lereia. Mean- 
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while, the different English kings were, as we have 
seen, fighting as fiercely against each other as they 
fought against the Welsh. The result of -». - 
these wars was that the stronger kings eon- chief English 
quered the weaker kings. Thus it fol- ^^ingdoms. 
lowed that the number of states in England was con- 
stantly getting smaller. At last there were only four 
kingdoms of any importance left. We have already 
spoken of three of these four, namely, Noithumbria, 
Mercia, and Wessex, all of which added to their power 
by conquering English as well as Welsh lands. The 
foiu'th kingdom worth remembering was Kent. This 
was not because Kent was very powerful in itself, but 
because it was to Kent that there now came the preach- 
ers of the faith of Christ. 

Summary. The Britons quarrel among themselves. The 
Jutes, Angles, and Saxons come over and drive the Britons into 
the West of England. Four chief English kingdoms established. 

Topics and Supplemeut£u:y Reading. Why did the Jutes, 
Angles, and Saxons come to Britain ? Compare their reasons for 
coming with those of the Romans. 

King Arthur: Bulfinch, T., Age of Chivalry; Church, A. J., 
Heroes of Chivalry and Romance; Lanier, S., The Boy*s King 
Arthur; Lanier, S., Mahinogion; Pyle, H., The Story of King 
Arthur and his Knights. 

Hengist and Horsa : Crake, A. D., Stories from Old English 
History. 

Anglo-Saxon Conquest: Crake, A. D., The Doomed City. 

Books for Teachers. Green, J. R., The Making of England ; 
Freeman, E. A., Old English History, 
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CHAPTER III 
How the English became Christians, 597-664 

1. The English invaders of Britain were heathens, 
worshipping many gods. As they drove the Welsh into 
the West, they stamped out the Christian ^j^^ reliirion 
faith in all the districts which they con- of the old 
quered. There was little chance of the Eng- ^^^i^^'^*^- 
lish learning about Christianity from the Britons. The 
two nations hated each other so much that it was not 
likely, either that the Welsh would wish to teach the 
English their religion, or that the English would be 
willing to listen to anything the Welsh had to tell them. 
Yet, so long as the English still worshipped their cruel 
heathen gods, they could not understand the gentler 
ways of civilized life. 

2. Rome still held the chief place in the civilized 
world. Though the Roman Empire had decayed, Rome 
still ruled the minds of men through the 

Roman bishop. The Bishop of Rome was ory^and'^the 
called the Popcy — that is, the father. He was English 

heathens 

believed to be the greatest of all bishops, and 
was the head of the Christian Church. It now happened 
that, about a hundred and fifty years after the English 
began to settle in Britain, a very good and wise man 
called Gregory the Great became Pope, or Bishop of 
Rome. Long before he had become Pope he had greatly 
admired some fair-haired English slave-children stand- 
ing for sale in the market at Rome. He asked to what 
nation they belonged, and was told they ^^^^ Kxv^^'^^, 
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*' They are not Angles," said he : " they have the faces 
of angels." He then asked what was the name of their 
king, and was told he was a heathen called AUe. 
" Then," said Gregory, " shall Alleluia be sung in Alle's 
land." For a time Gregory wished to go himself as a 
missionary to preach the gospel to the heathen Eng- 
lish ; but when he was made Pope he had too much to 
do at Rome to be able to carry out his wish. Neverthe- 
less, he did not forget the English slave-boys, and at 
last sent Augustine as a missionary to preach the faith 
of Christ to the heathen English. 

3. In 597 Augustine landed in Kent. Now, it hap-, 
pened that Kent was ruled in those days by a king 
Mission of Called Ethelhert^ the most famous of all the 
Augustine kings of the Kentishmen. Ethelbert gave 
to ent. Augustine a cordial welcome, and permitted 
him to preach the gospel to his subjects. Before long 
Ethelbert himself and most of iiis people were baptized 
into the new faith. Augustine was maile Archbisiiop 
of all the English Church. He took up his abode at 
Canterbury, the town in which the kings of Kent 
generally lived. Thus he became the first Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

4. The conversion of Kent was the beginning of the 
conversion of all England. First, the little neighbor- 
_ ,. ins: kingdom of Essex was won over to the 

Paulinus is p '^^ i i • i • ^ ^ '^^ i. 

sent to new laith, and a bishopric set up tor it at 

Northum- London, wliich was already the most impor- 
tant trading town in Britain. And after 
thii-ty years, Ethelbert's son-in-law Edwin, ^^^g of the 
Northumbrians, was baptized by Paulinus, the chaplain 
of his Kentisli wife. Thereupon Paulinus became the 
first Archbishop of York. And the conversion of 
Edwin was the more important, since he ruled over a 
much greater kingdom than the little realm of Kent. 
The conversion of Edwin took place in 627. 
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5. Not all the English were of the same mind. The 
fiercer among them despised the Christians because their 
religion taught them to be merciful and 

humble. They preferred the heathen gods, be^^een\he 
who were supposed to be as cruel as the Christians 
•English warriors themselves. Thus the old heathens, 
faith died hard. Edwin himself was slain in 
battle by a heathen king, and there were many years of 
struggle before the Christian faith was firmly established 
all over England. 

6. The hardest struggle was in the North ; and here 
the Christians might well have been beaten, but that 
the Irish Scots sent missionaries to the ..^ , 

^idan and 

Northumbrians in the dark days that fol- the conver- 
lowed the slaying of Edwin, The chief of ^^^^°^ *^^ 
these was Aidan^ who had been brought up 
in the little island of lona^ off the west coast of Scotland, 
which was the most famous centre of religion and learn- 
ing in the land of the Scots. Aidan biecame bishop of 
the Northumbrians, and chose as his abode the island of 
Lindisfarne off the Northumbrian coast, which reminded 
him of his desolate old home. Thus was Christianity 
firmly established in the North. The other kingdoms 
learned Christianity one after the other. At last, after a 
sixty years' struggle, Pope Gregory's hopes were ful- 
filled, and all the English became Christians. When, 
however, this was brought about, the good Pope and his 
fellow- workers had long been dead. 

Summary. The English heathens. Pope Gregory sends St. 
Augustine to convert them to Christianity. Kent converted; 
then Northunibria. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. Find out after whom 
the days of our week are named. (Consult the dictionary.) What 
does this fact tell you about tlie religion of the English? Com- 
pare their religion with that of the Romans. 

St. Augustine's Mission : Holt, E. S., /mogene. 

2 
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fell into the hands of these men. In England this body 
of men came to be called the Witenagemoty that is, the 
ge7)wt or meeting of the Wise Men or Witan^ and the 
right of all the menilx^rs of the tribe to share in its 
counsels was gradually lost sight of. With the growth 
of population the assembling of all the men of the tribe, 
or nation as it had now grown to be, became impossible 
and the business of conducting the government fell 
entirely into the liands of the king and the Witan — 
tlie latter assuming the rights of electing and deposing 
the king, and of making grants of land, together with 
such other rights as the members of the tribe had 
originally held. 

3. (a) Methods of Trial. In early times, when one 
man injured another, the injuied man and his relatives 

would try to do an equal injury to the guilty 

man and his family. A fead was then said 
to exist between the families, aud this feud sometimes 
went on until both families were entirely killed off. As 
men became more civilized the injured man and his 
family would accept a moue}^ payment, or a payment in 
cattle or goods, for the injury done. This payment was 
called the luerf/cld, or man-money, and it gradually took 
the place of the feud because the king and the Church 
were becoming strong enough to force the wrong-doer 
to j)ay, and the injured man to accept this payment. 

It was not always possible, however, to tell who com- 
mitted a erime, for many crimes, such as murder and 

stealing, were often done in secret. Any man 
tion!^"'^^^" accused of a crime was believed to be guilty, 

and had to prove himself innocent. He did 
this by declaring on oath that he was innocent, and by 
getting a certain number of men to come before the 
court and swear that they believed he was telling the 
truth. These men were called compurgators and the 
process was called compurgation (cleansing together). 
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If the accused could not get the necessary compurgators, 
or for one reason or another was not allowed to prove 
his innocence by this method, he had to prove it by the 
ordeal. There were many kinds of ordeals, probably the 
most common being the trial by hot water, _ , . 
By this the accused plunged his arm into 
scalding water. The arm was then bandaged, and if at 
the end of three daj^s it was nicely healed, the accused 
was considered innocent, but if it was festered, he was 
guilty. To the priests was left the decision as to the 
condition of the healing, so you may see that it was they 
who really determined the guilt or innocence of a man. 
If guilty, the accused had to pay the fine for the crime. 

{h) Courts. A kingdom was divided into districts 
called shires^ the shires into districts called hundreds^ and 
the hundreds into districts called townships. The assem- 
blies of the citizens of these districts were the courts, and 
the members of the assemblies acted as judges. When 
an accused man was brought before them, they did not 
weigh evidence and pronounce judgment as our courts 
do. They simply decided which form of trial the 
accused would have to use to prove his innocence. 

The highest court in the land consisted of the king 
and the Witan, but cases were very seldom taken so 
high. They were ordinarily decided in the assembly of 
the hundred (hundred-moot}^ but an appeal could be 
made to the assembly of the shire (shire-moot. ) Below 
the hundred-moot was the town-meeting (town-moot} ^ 
but few if any cases for trial were brought before it. 

4. Before coming to Britain the Angles and Saxons 
believed in many gods such as the Sun, the Moon, Thiu 
(god of war), Woden (god of all gods), . 

Thor (god of thunder), Freya (goddess of ^s^^^- 
love). So great was their influence on the life of the 
people that the days of the week were named after them. 

The Angles and Saxons found that the native ^^\\jwNa» 

3 
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hjMl I)eeii convei-tol tn Cliiistianity from the ancient 
faitli (if Driiiiliurn. 'J')ie priests of this religion were 
called Druids, and a temple of tlieirs called Stonehenge 
is still standing. Tlie Angles and Saxons, as we saw, 




did not at fimt adopt C'hristiLinity, but when they did 
and became meml>er.s of the gi^eat Catliolic Church, any 
man who declared himself not a member of that Church 
was an enemy of God, and to be an enemy of God was 
as liad ixa to be an enemy of the king. 

At the head of the Church was the I'ope at Rome, 
lie wiis represented in England by arclibishopa who had 
under them bishops, and tliese in turn had under them 
prieste. Tliese men had chaise of churches, lai^ or 
small, and attended to the religious education of men. 
Besides these clei^ymen who were known jvs the secular 
clergy there were others, principally in Ireland and the 
north of England, who were known as the regular clergy 
because theylive<l in monasteries and followed a certain 
regula, or rule. At the head of the monastery was the 
abbot, and under him were certain other othcials and 
the monks. St Patrick of Ireland was a monk, and 
founded the system of monasteries in that country. 
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5. Among the Angles and Saxons, even before they 
came to England, there were three classes of people: 
noble, free, and servile. The last class was 
increased in number by the enslavement of p^*!,"* °* 
some of the captive Britons. The land which 
the Angles and Saxons conquered was taken by certain 
families, noble or free, who settled down in groups upon 




Country Life in the Eleventh Century. 



the old Roman estates or villag which they found vacant 
These they began to cultivate, and as they could raise 
there all the necessaries of life they did not have to go 
outside of the village to trade. Agriculture was the 
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chief industry and was mainly carried on by the free- 
men and the servile class. The members of the latter 
class were of two kinds : the slaves^ who were sold like 
cows or horses, and the serfsj who were the property of 
their masters, but were generally sold along with the 
land. A noble was usually wealthier, more powerful 
and more influential than the freeman, though the latter 
by possessing himself of much land might become a 
member of the nobility. Even members of the servile 
class could be freed. 

6. When the Angles and Saxons first came to Eng- 
land they destroyed most of the Roman walled towns 

because they did not like to live in them, but 
preferred to settle in small villages or town- 
ships. Some of these were independent of everybody 
but the king. Others were under the control of some 
great lord. In the independent town the town-moot or 
meeting of the freemen chose the town-reeve, an officer 
corresponding to our mayor, but as the king grew 
stronger he frequently appointed this officer just as 
the lords did in the dependent towns which were ori 
their lands. 

7. In these early and troublous times there were cer- 
tain groups of men organized in bodies called gilds. 

Some gilds were for purely religious pur- 
poses such as providing for the funeral ser- 
vices and burial of their members, or protecting the 
widows and orphans ; others (frith-gilds) were made up 
of men banded together to see that the peace of the 
community was not disturbed by wicked men ; and still 
others were for purely social purposes like our clubs. 
More important than any of these was the gild-merchant. 
This was an organization of the merchants of a town to 
protect and encourage trade. 
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Summary. The office of king, at first elective, becomes heredi- 
tary. The Witan control the king and have the power of the old 
tribe. The methods of trial are the compurgation and ordeal and 
the courts are the Witenagemot, the shire-court, the hundred-court 
and the town-court. The clergy are divided into regular and 
secular. The classes are the noble, freeman, serf, and slave. 
Agriculture on the villa is the main occupation. Independent 
and dependent towns. Peace-gilds and merchant-gilds. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. What is a monarchy ? 
What body in the United States corresponds to the W^itan ? Is 
there any place that you know of where the feud still exists? 
What difference is there between compurgators and the modem 
jury f What did a German think a " festered " hand showed, and 
why? 

Early Government: Kendall, E. K., Source Book of English 
History, pp. 6-11. 

Anglo-Saxon Laws : Kendall, E. K., Source Book of English 
History, pp. 17-20; Hughes, T., Alfred the Great, ch. vii. 

Booka for Teachers. (See chapters II., III., IV, of this 
book.) Allen, Grant, Anglo-Saxon England. 
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CHAPTER VII 
The Norman Conquest, 1066 

1. We have learned that Emma, Edward the Confes- 
sor's mother, was a Norman^ and that Edward had been 

brought up in Normandy and loved his 
Normandy, i^otlier's countrymen. We must now leam 

who tiiese Normans were, and where they 
lived. It is veiy important to know these things, 
because all English history after Edward the Confessor's 
time would have been quite different if he had not given 
the Normans a chance of establishing themselves in 
England. 

2. The Normans were, to begin with, simply a branch 
of the Danish or Norse mce. They were called Normans 
Normandy ^^ Northmen on the Continent, because they 
and the came from the Nortli. About the time when 
Normans. gQj^^ Qf these Northmen were plundering and 
conquering the England of King Alfred, other warriors 
of the same race were devastating the northern parts of 
France. At last they conquered a large district in 
northern Fmnce, situated on both banks of the river 
Seine, and exactly opposite the south coast of England. 
This land became known as Normandy, or the land of 
the Normans, and now made a sort of French Dane law. 
Its capital was tlie city of Eoueii^ on the Seine. Its 
ruler was called the Duke of the Normans. 
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3, The French kings were strong enough to make the 
Norman dukea recognize them as overlords. But they 
were not so powerfal as the English kings, .. 

J i Li ^ KT J J How the 

and were not able to conquer JJormandy and Normans 
rule it, as Alfred's successors had conquered p"^""lf ''''" 
the English Dane law. More than this, the 
Norman dukes only obeyed the French kings when they 
chose, and were really quite independent. Just as the 




Norman Shi pa. 
(Fnan the Bajoui Tapealrj.) 

Danes in England became like other Englishmen, so 
the Normans in France became like other Frenchmen. 
They spoke the French tongue, adopted the French laws 
and manners, and were only different from other 
Frencliraen because tliey were fiercer and more warlike. 
4. Edward the Confessor's mother was the daughter 
of one of the dukes of the Normans, and the Edward the 
reigning duke, whose name was William, was Confessor 
Edward's cousin and bosom friend. The re- nTanl^nto^" 
suit of this was that Edward was always tak- England, 
ing William's advice. Moreover, he sent £oe ^QTscasis. 
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ness once more tempted the Danes living in their land 
to take ship for the ishind ; and now there was no one 
like Alfred to withstand them. 

6. Ethelred Wiis afraid to fight the Danes. He 
thought it was easier to l)ribe thtiin to go away peace- 
ably. He therefore raised a tax called Dane- 
geld^ that is, Danes' money, and paid it over 

to them, hoping that they would go away. Next year 
they naturally came back again, and wanted more 
money. The more Ethelred bribed the Danes, the 
more they came to England to get his treasure. 

7. Even Ethelred saw that it was of no use to raise 
any more Danegeld, so he tried another way of getting 

The Danes ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ enemies. By his orders many of 
conquer the Danes settled in England were suddenly 
"^*" • set upon and murdered. This cruelty onl}'- 
made the Danes in Denmark eagcu- to go once more to 
England to avenge their slaughtered fellow-countrymen. 
At last Swegeiiy King of all Denmark, came and con- 
quered England. After that he died; and Ethelred 
died soon after. 

8. There was now more fighting, but soon Criut, 
Swegen's son, made himself King of all England. The 

English gladly took him as king, since he 
of England was a brave and a wise man, who ruled well, 
^^ and brought back the peace that had been 

unknown since the death of Edgar. Under 
him England was once more prosperous. Not only did 
Cnut rule the English justly, but he called upon them 
to help him govern his own kingdoms of Denmark and 
Norway. Cnut Wiis a pious Christian, and eager to 
make all his subjects more civilized. He knew that the 
English were better educated and more civilized than 
the rough Danes and Norwegians. He therefoi^ believed 
that the English were likely to make the Danes more 
peaceable and religious. Cnut knew that the Danes 
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and gave them lands and offices in England. One 
Korman he made Archbishop of CanterbuTy, and others 
he made earls. Now, in those days the earl was a man 
who acted as governor over a large district o£ the couor 
try. To make a Norman an earl was to make him the 
ruler over many Englishmen. 




Portion of the Bajeux Tapestry, showing (A) the Death of Edward 
the CoofessoT, and (B) his Burial in WestiDioster Abbey. 

5. Englishmen in those days hated all foreigners, and 
were very angry with Edward for giving the Normans 
the high places that they thought belonged 
to Englishmen by right. The strongest of old drives 
the English nobles at tiiat time was Harold, ■'*">' "•■ 
Earl of the West Saxons, He disliked the 
Normans, and at last forced Edward to drive hia Nor- 
man friends into exile. But Edward was too weak 
to govern by himself. Having lost his Norman ad- 
visers, he had to fall back on Harold. Tlierefore, for ti«. 
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and gave them lands and ofBces in England. One 
Norman he made Archbishop of Ganterbuiy, and others 
he made earls. Now, in those days the e^l was a man 
who acted as governor over a large district of the coun- 
try. To make a Norman an earl was to make him the 
ruler over many Englishmen. 




Portion of the Bayeux Tapestry, showing (A) the Death of Edward 
the Confessor, and (B) his Burial in Westiiiinst«r Abbey. 

5. Englishmen in those days hated all foreigners, and 
were very angry with Edward for giving the Normans 
the high places that they thought belonged 
to Englishmen by right. The strongest of oij drives 
the English nobles at that time was Earold, """J" *'^^ 
Earl of the West Saxons. He disliked the 
Normans, and at last forced Edward to drive his Nor- 
man friends into exile. But Edward was too weak 
to govern by himself. Having lost his Norman ad- 
visers, he had to fall back on Harold. Therefore, for tfca 
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rest of Edward's reign Harold ruled England in the 
king's name. He governed well and successfully, show- 
ing liimself to be a bmve warrior and a wise statesman. 

6. Early in 1066 Edward the Confessor died, and was 
buried in his new abbey of Westminster. He left no 
children, so that it was uncertain who was to be the 
next king. Edwaixl himself had wished to be succeeded 
by his cousin, Duke William. But the EngUsh thought 

that this would not do at all. They chose 
comes King Earl Harold as their king, though he was 
E ^^Y h ^^^^ ^ member of the royal house of Wessex, 

to which all the earlier kings, save Cnut and 
his sons, had belonged. 

7. Harold soon found it was harder to rule England 
when he was king than it had been wlien he was an earl. 

In a few months Duke William claimed the 

Duke 

William throiie, saying that his cousin Edward had 
Unds in promised that he should be the next king. 
William had gathered together a great army 
from Normandy and all parts of France, and crossed 
over the Englisli Channel. He landed at Pevensey, and 
marched thence to Hastings. 

8. Harold was then busy in the North, where he had 
gone to drive away the King of the Norwegians, who 

had landed in Yorkshire a little while before, 
beats H^ ^^ succeeded in beating the Norwegians 

the Nor- in battle and in killing their king, whose 
marches name was also Harold, He then hurried 
against the south to fight against William. He took up 

his position on a hill about seven miles north 
of Hastings, at the place where the town of Battle now 
stands. William marched from Hastings to meet him, 
and, on his reaching the place where Harold was, fought 
with him a great battle. 

9. This is generally called the Battle of Hastings. 
The spot where it fought had as yet no name, and so 
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men called the battle from the nearest town. This fight 
near Hastings is perhaps the most important battle in 
all English history, and we are lucky in hav- ^j.^^^ 
ing still preserved in the city of Bayeux, in Battle of 
Normandy, a long series of pictures in wool- "^ '"'•'' 
work, called the Bayeux Tapestry, which was made near 
the time, and teUs us exactly what events led up to the 
battle and how it was fought We have given several 



illustrations. They make it 



pictures from this 
clear that both the Eng- 
lish and the Normans 
showed wonderful brav- 
ery. But English and 
Norman ways of fights 
ing were different, the 
difference being in fa- 
vor of the Normans. 
The English fought on 
foot, standing shoulder 
to shoulder, and wield- 
ing spears and axes. 
The Normans fought on 
horseback, and charged 
time after time up the 
hill against the solid 
mass of English warriors 
stationed on its crest. 
As long as the Englisii 
stood together, the Noiman horsemen could do them 
little harm, though their archers slew some of them. 
At last William oi-dered his men to pretend to run away. 
Thereupon the English broke their ranks, and rushed 
after them. This lost tlie Englisii the battle. The 
Normans soon turned, and their cavalry could easily ride 
down the EngUsh infantry, now that the close forma- 
tion of the English was broken. The result viza *^ka^ 
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William won a complete victory. Harold died fighting 
bravely, with the best of his soldiers. After this suc- 
cess William marched to London, and the 
English nobles, despairing of further resist- becomes 
ance, chose him as their king. On Christ- p^*^?.®/*^* 
mas Day, 1066, William was crowned king 
in Edward's new Abbey of Westminster. It was a few 
days less than a year after Edward's body had been 
buried there. 

The Chief English Kings before the Norman Conquest. 

Egbert, King of Wessex, 
Grandfather of 



Alfred. 



Edward the Elder, 
Grandfather of 



Edgar. 



Edward the Martyr. Ethelred the XTnready, 

m. Emma of Normandy. 



Edward the Confessor. 

Summary. The Normans settle in northern France. Edward 
the Confessor asks many of them over to England and grants 
them favors. Earl Harold drives them out and is chosen King 
of the English after Edward's death. William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, defeats Harold at Hastings and becomes King of the 
English. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. What body of men 
chose Harold king? On what kind of ground can cavalry fight 
best? What invention in modern times has made cavalry less 
important in war? 

The Norman Conquest : Henty, G. H., Wulfthe Saxon. 

Stamford Bridge and Hastings : Lytton, Lord, Harold, 

Saxon Bravery : Kingsley, C, Hereward the Wake. 

Picture of the Times : Scott, Sir Walter, Tales of a Grandfather. 

Book for Teachers. Freeman, E. A., Short History of the 
Norman Conquest. 
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chief industry and was mainly carried on by the free- 
men and the servile class. The members of the latter 
class were of two kinds : the slaves, who were sold like 
cows or horses, and the serfs, who were the property of 
their masters, but were generally sold along with the 
land. A noble was usually wealthier, more powerful 
and more influential than the freeman, though the latter 
by possessing himself of much land might become a 
member of the nobility. Even members of the servile 
class could be freed. 

6. When the Angles and Saxons first came to Eng- 
land they destroyed most of the Roman walled towns 

because they did not like to live in them, but 
preferred to settle in small villages or town- 
ships. Some of these were independent of everybody 
but the king. Others were under the control of some 
great lord. In the independent town the town-moot or 
meeting of the freemen chose the town-reeve, an officer 
corresponding to our mayor, but as the king grew 
stronger he frequently appointed this officer just as 
the lords did in the dependent towns which were on 
their lands. 

7. In these early and troublous times there were cer- 
tain groups of men organized in bodies called gilds. 

. Some gilds were for purely religious pur- 

poses such as providing for the funeral ser- 
vices and burial of their members, or protecting the 
widows and orphans ; others (frith-gilds) were made up 
of men banded together to see that the peace of the 
community was not disturbed by wicked men ; and still 
others were for purely social purposes like our clubs. 
More important than any of these was the gild-merchant. 
This was an organization of the merchants of a town to 
protect and encourage trade. 
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Summary. The oflSce of king, at first elective, becomes heredi- 
tary. The Witan control the king and have the power of the old 
tribe. The methods of trial are the compurgation and ordeal and 
the courts are the Witenagemot, the shire-court, the hundred-court 
and the town-court. The clergy are divided into regular and 
secular. The classes are the noble, freeman, serf, and slave. 
Agriculture on the villa is the main occupation. Independent 
and dependent towns. Peace-gilds and merchant-gilds. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. What is a monarchy ? 
What body in the United States corresponds to the Witan? Is 
there any place that you know of where the feud still exists? 
What difference is there between compurgators and the modern 
jury f What did a German think a " festered " hand showed, and 
why? 

Early Government : Kendall, E. K., Source Book of English 
History J pp. 6-11. 

Anglo-Saxon Laws: Kendall, E. K., Source Book of English 
History, pp. 17-20; Hughes, T., Alfred the Great, ch. vii. 

Books for Teachers. (See chapters II., III., IV. of this 
book.) Allen, Grant, Anglo-Saxon England, 
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CHAPTER VII 
The Norman Conquest, 1066 

1. We have learned that Emma, Edward the Confes- 
sor's mother, was a Norman^ and that Edward had been 

brought up in Normandy and loved his 
Normandy, i^^ther's countrymen. We must now learn 

who these Normans were, and where they 
lived. It is very important to know these things, 
because all English history after Edward the Confessor's 
time would have been quite different if he had not given 
the Normans a chance of establishing themselves in 
England. 

2. The Normans were, to begin with, simply a branch 
of the Danish or Norse mce. They were called Normans 
Normandy ^^ Northmen on the Continent, because they 
and the came from the North. About the time when 
Normans, ^qj^q of these Northmen were plundering and 
conquering the England of King Alfred, other warriors 
of the same race were devastating the northern parts of 
France. At last they conquered a large district in 
northern Fi-ance, situated on both banks of the river 
Seine, and exactly opposite the south coast of England. 
This land became known as Normandy, or the land of 
the Normans, and now made a sort of French Dane law. 
Its capital was the city of RoueUy on the Seine. Its 
ruler was called the Duke of the Normans. 
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3. The French kings were strong enough to make the 
Norman dukes recognize them as overlords. But they 
were not so powerfal as the English kin^, 

J / uj ,. XT J J How the 

and were not able to conquer Normandy and Normans 

rule it, as Alfred's successors had conquered p'^""l? "''" 

the English Dane law. More than this, the 

Norman dukes only obeyed the French kings when they 

chose, and were really quite independent Just as the 




Norman Ships, 

(From the Bayeui Tapestry.) 

Danes in England became like other Englishmen, so 
the Normans in F"rance became like other Frenchmen. 
They spoke the French tongue, adopted the French laws 
and manners, and were only different from other 
Frenchmen because they wei-e fiei'cer and more warlike. 
4. Edward the Confessor's mother was the daughter 
of one of the dukes of the Normans, and the Edward the 
reigning duke, whose name was William, was Confessor 
Edward's cousin and bosom friend. The re- ni^ans'int"" 
suit of this was that Edward was always tak- England, 
ing William's advice. Moreover, he sent toe Nci^\s«sis. 
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and gave them lands and offices in England. One 
Norman he made Archbishop of Canterbury, and others 
he made earls. Now, in those days the earl was a man 
who acted as governor over a large district of the coun- 
try. To make a Norman an earl was to make him the 
ruler over many Englishmeu. 
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Portion of the Bayeux Tapestry, showing (A) the Death of Edward 
the Confessor, and (B) his Burial in Westminster Abbey. 

5. Englishmen in those days hated all foreigners, and 
were very angry with Edward for giving the Normans 
the high places that they thought belonged 
to Englishmen by right. The strongest of old drives 
the English nobles at that time was Harold, "^"y ^^^ 
Earl of the West Saxons. He disliked the 
Normans, and at last forced Edward to drive his Nor- 
man friends into exile. But Edward was too weak 
to govern by himself. Having lost his Norman ad- 
visers, he had to fall back on Harold. Therefore, for the 
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rest of Edward's reign Harold ruled England in the 
king's name. lie governed well and successfully, show- 
ing himself to be a brave warrior and a wise statesman. 

6. Early in 1066 Edward the Confessor died, and was 
buried in his new abbey of Westminster. He left no 
children, so that it was uncertain who was to be the 
next king. Edwaitl himself had wished to be succeeded 
by his cousin, Duke William. But the English thought 

that this would not do at all. They chose 
comes King Earl Harold as their king, though he was 
E ^^v h ^^^^ ^ member of the royal house of Wessex, 

to which all the earlier kings, save Cnut and 
his sons, had belonged. 

7. Harold soon found it was harder to rule England 
when he was king than it had been wlien he was an earl. 

In a few months Duke William claimed the 
William throne, saying that his cousin Edward had 
F^^f ^\ promised that he should be the next king. 

William had gathered together a great army 
frofn Normandy and all parts of France, and crossed 
over the English Channel. He landed at Pevensey, and 
marched thence to Hastings. 

8. Harold was then busy in the North, where he had 
gone to drive away the King of the Norwegians, who 

had landed in Yorkshire a little while before, 
beats He hiid succeeded in beating the Norwegians 

the Nor- in battle and in killing their king, whose 
marches name was also Harold, He then hurried 
against the south to fight against William. He took up 

his position on a hill about seven miles north 
of Hastings, at the place where the town of Battle now 
stands. William marched from Hastings to meet him, 
and, on his reaching the place where Harold was, fought 
with him a great battle. 

9. This is generally called the Battle of Hastings, 
The spot where it fought had as yet no name, and so 
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men called the battle from the nearest town. This fight 
near Hastmgs is perhaps the most important battle in 
all English history, and we are lucky in hav- ,^^^ 
ing still preservetl in the city of Bayeux, in Battle of 
Normandy, a long series of pictures in wool- "^ '"^^' 
work, called the Bai/eux Tapestry, which was made near 
the time, and t«lls us exactly what events led up to the 
battle and how it was fought. We have given several 
pictures from this in our illustrations. They make it 
clear that both the Eng- 
lish and the Normans 
showed wonderful brav- 
ery. But English and 
Norman ways of fight- 
ing were different, the 
difference being in fa- 
vor of the NonniLHS. 
The English fought on 
foot, standing shoulder 
to shoulder, and wield- 
ing spears and axes. 
The Normans fought on 
horseback, and charged 
time after time up the 
hill i^inst the solid 
mass of English warriors 
stationed on its crest. 
As long as the English 
stood together, the Norman horsemen could do them 
little harm, though their archers slew some of them. 
At last William oi-dei-ed his men to pretend to run away. 
Thereupon the English broke their ranks, and rushed 
after them. Tliis lost the English the battle. The 
Normans soon turned, and their cavalry could easily ride 
down the English infantry, now that the close forma- 
tion of the English was broken. The result was 'i«>.'^ 
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William won a complete victory. Harold died fighting 
bravely, with the best of his soldiers. After this suc- 
cess William marched to London, and the 
English nobles, despairing of further resist- becomes 
ance, chose him as their king. On Christ- S^"?.°/*^® 
mas Day, 1066, William was crowned king 
in Edward's new Abbey of Westminster. It was a few 
days less than a year after Edward's body had been 
buried there. 

The Chief English Kings before the Norman Conquest. 

Egbert, King of Wessex, 
Grandfather of 



Alfred. 



Edward the Elder, 
Grandfather of 

I 

Edffar. 



Edward the Martyr. Ethelred the Unready, 

m. Emma of Normandy. 



Edward the Confessor. 

Summary. The Normans settle in northern France. Edward 
the Confessor asks many of them over to England and grants 
them favors. Earl Harold drives them out and is chosen King 
of the English after Edward's death. William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, defeats Harold at Hastings and becomes King of the 
English. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. What body of men 
chose Harold king ? On what kind of ground can cavalry fight 
best? What invention in modern times has made cavalry less 
important in war? 

The Norman Conquest : Henty, G. H., Wulfthe Saxon. 

Stamford Bridge and Hastings : Lytton, Lord, Harold. 

Saxon Bravery : Kingsley, C, Hereward the Wake. 

Picture of the Times : Scott, Sir Walter, Tales of a Grandfather. 

Book for Teachers. Freeman, E. A., Short History of the 
Norman Conquest. 



CHAPTER VIII 
The Norman Kings, 1066-1154 

1. The fii-st Norman king of the English was called 
William the Conqueror, He was very fond of having 

his own way, and was very stern and cruel 
William the ^ those who opposed him. But with all his 
Conqueror harshness he was not a bad king. He would 
the English >i^>t allow any one to oppress the English 
and the except himself, and the conquered English 

Normans. x o 

soon began to look up to him for help against 
the swarm of greedy Norman soldiers who came over 
with him. These men had not come to England simply 
to do their duke's bidding. They expected to be re- 
warded for helping him to gain the throne, and William 
paid them for their services by giving them great grants 
of land which he had taken away from Englishmen 
who had fought against him. Moreover, William did 
not trust the English enough to allow them to help him 
govern the country. There were soon none but Norman 
earls, great landlords, and bishops. The English lost 
most of their lands, and were only allowed to go on 
holding small estates. They were often cruelly treated 
by their new masters. 

2. The Normans kept a firm hold on the lands and 
places which they had won with their swords. They 

covered the land with strong castles, grim 
Norman towers of stone, which it was impossible for 

castles. ^ 

the English to capture. We can still see 
all over the land the ruins of these castles which the 
Normans built to overawe the English. The most 
famous of them is the Tower of London, 
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3. William soon found that the Norman barons or 
nobles were not to be trusted. They wanted to have 
as much power as they could for themselves, j.^^ revolts 
and they were very anxious to prevent of the Nor- 
WilUam from becoming too strong. They "^*"»*r°^s- 
were always rising in rebellion against him. 

4. The Norman barons were much more cruel to the 
English than the king was, and the English soon dis- 
covered that the king was always anxious to 

protect them against the barons. The result '^^^ English 

SUDDOrt 

was that when the Norman barons revolted, William 
the English helped the king to put down against the 

Darons« 

their rebellions. William rewarded the Eng- 
lish for this help by keeping up, as far as he could, their 
old laws. 

5. By these means William made himself a very 
powerful king. This was a good thing for England, 
since in those rough days the only way of „ ,^.. 
keeping peace and order was for the king to liam became 
be strong enough to make everybody do his * strong 
wilL But the English had to pay heavily 

for the peace which William gave them. In particular, 
William forced them to pay very high taxes. 

6. William was anxious to raise as many taxes as he 
could. He therefore took great pains to find out how 
much land and property every man possessed. 

With that object, he ordered a book to be day Book.^^" 
drawn up called the Domesday Book, in 
which was set down how much land there was in Eng- 
land, to what people the land belonged, and how much 
they were bound to pay the king. The English 
grumbled a great deal at this. " There was not," they 
said, "a rood of land, nor an ox, or a cow, or a pig 
passed by." But we have more reason to be grateful to 
William than the English of his own day. His Domes- 
day Book tells us more about the state of EnglatvA ^\<^c>^ 
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hundred years ago than we know about any other 
country at that period. 

7. William had tliree sons, Robert^ William^ and 
Henry, The eldest of these was Robert, and when the 
The sons of t^onqueror died, in 1087, Robert became 
William the Duke of Normandy. The Norman nobles 
Conqueror, ^j^^ wished him to be king over the English. 

Their reason was that they knew that Robert was 
weak and lazy, and that, if he were their king, they 
could do just what they liked. The Conqueror himself 
felt sure that Robert, as king, would undo all his work. 
He therefore said, as he lay dying, that he desired 
William to succeed him. With the help of the English 
this wish was carried out. The Norman nobles tried 
more than once to put Robert on the throne ; but young 
William was too clever to allow them to carry out their 
purpose. 

8. William II, was a hot-tempered, violent man. 
Though greedy, brutal, and fierce, he was very strong 
The reiffn of ^^^^ cunning. He had red hair, and a fair, 
William florid face. He was therefore called BufuSj 

" "®* or the Bed King. He kept the nobles in 

order, but he ruled very badly. He specially showed 
his cruelty by the way in which he robbed the Church. 
Bishops and priests could not fight as well as barons, so 
William thought it was easier to misuse them. ^ 

9. The Archbishop of Canterbury in William II.'s 
days was named Anselm. He was a very holy man, 

Rufus and ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^J f^-mous both for the sanctity 
Archbishop of his life and for the learned and thought^ 
nse m. £^^ books which he had written. He had 
not wanted to be archbishop, but the post had been 
forced upon him. Before long William began to ill- 
treat him. Though Anselm was a weak old man, he 
was never afraid to stand up for the rights of the 
Church or to tell the truth to the king's face. This 
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! drove Anselm out of 



made William so angiy that h 
the kingdom. 

10, The Normana were very fond of hunting. For 
the sake of hunting, William the Conqueror h^ made 
a great many new forests. We call a forest _ 
nowadays any large space covered witli trees, death in the 
But in Norman times a forest meant a dis- **"* P"*"'*- 
trict in which wild beasts were allowed to roam freely, 
so that the king and his nobles might hunt them. 
Among the new forests set up 
by William was one still called 
the New Forest, in Hampshire, 
and many fanners and villagers 
had been forced to leave their 
homes in order that the king 
might chase deer OA'er their lands. 
One day in 1100 William Rufus 
set out to hunt in the New For- 
est. Next morning his body 
was found there with an arrow 
shot through the lieait. The ^"l* of Hampshire, showing 

. °^, . , , , tha New Forest, aud the 

poor saw m this sudden murder Rufna Stone where William 
of the wicked king God's judg- ^jj^ supposed to have beea 
nient on his sins. 

11. Henry, the youngest son of the Conqueror, was 
now made King Hi-nry I. Once more Robert tried to 
get the throne for himself, and once more he 

failed. After a few years Henry defeated ^''" '"6" "f 
his brother in battle, and shut him up in 
prison for tlie rest of his life. The English helped 
Henry against Robert, as they had helped William 11. 
earlier. With their aid, Henry kept the Norman nobles 
in order. He was as cruel as tlie Red King ; but he was 
much more prudent. He took care to rule justly, and 
his subjects called him the Lion of Rigkteousne»». Like 
Kuius, Henry had a dispute with Anselm, but they aooo. 
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made up their quarrel, and became better friends than 
ever. One very popular thing Henry did was to marry 
a lady named Matilda^ daughter of the King of Scot- 
knd. Matilda was, through her mother, descended from 
tlie old line of kings who had reigned in England before 
the Norman Conquest. It was through this marriage 
that the blood of Egbert and Alfred runs in the veins of 
nearly all English kings down to King Edward VII. 

12. Henry I. and Matilda of Scotland had an only son 
and a daughter. The daughter was called Matilda^ like 

her mother. The son was drowned during 
Stepheif.'^ ° l^is father's lifetime. On her brother's d^ath 

the king persuaded the barons to promise to 
recognize liis daughter Matilda as queen after his death. 
But it was an unheard-of thing in those days for a 
woman to rule, and the barons broke the oaths they had 
taken to Matilda as soon as Henry I. was dead. Instead 
of her, they chose as their king her cousin Stephen^ a 
grandson of William the Conqueror. Stephen was a 
brave soldier, but too much like Robert of Normandy in 
disposition to be a good king. The barons soon found 
that they could do what they liked under such a careless 
and easy-going ruler as Stephen. 

13. After a few years Matilda came to England and 
claimed her father's throne. A long civil war followed. 

Some of the barons fought for Stephen, and 
between^ others for Matilda ; but most of them cared 
Stephen and for neither. Each baron fought for his own 

interests, and wished to keep up the quarrel 
of Stephen and Matilda as long as possible, in order that 
neither should be able to rule with a strong hand. After 
many years of misery, it was at last agreed that Stephen 
should reign for the rest of his life, but that on his death 
Henry of Anjou, Matilda's son, should be the next kingi. 
Shortly after this settlement had been made Stephan 
died, in 1154. 
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14. Great as were the miseries that England had suf- 
fered from the tyranny of the first three Norman kings, 
it endured far more terrible things during The miseries 
the weak rule of Stephen. The people died of Stephen's 
of hunger or were tortured to death by rob- ''®*^"* 
bers. It was said that during Stephen's reign Christ 
and His Saints slept. It was now clear that the rule of 
the nobles was much worse than the rule of the Crown, 
and that the strong rule of the Norman kings was the 
greatest blessing that the Conquest had given to England. 

Genealogy of the Norman Kings. 

WiUiam I. 

I 



Robert. WiUiam II. Henry I., A daughter. 

m. Matilda, | 

daughter of Stephen. 

Margaret of 

Scotland, 

great-granddaughter 

of Ethelred the 

Unready. 



Summary. William I. rules harshly, but with some justice 
towards the English, who support him against the barons. He 
makes the Domesday Book. William Rufus rules cruelly and 
drives Anselm from the country. Henry I. rules justly, but after 
him a civil war breaks out between Stephen and Matilda for 
possession of the throne. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. What do we have 
made every ten years that is like the Domesday Book ? Why was 
it necessary for William I. to have the Book made ? What does 
" anarchy '* mean ? 

William I. : Tappan, E. M., In the Days of William the Conqueror. 

Anselm: HoUis, Gertrude, In the Days of St, Anselm, 

Outlaws of Stephen's Reign : Chetwode, R. D., The Knight of 
ike Golden Chain. 

Life of the Times : Yonge, C. M., The Little Dyke. 

Books for Teachers. Freeman, E. A., William the Conqueror ^ 
Church, A. J., St. Anselm; Jewett, S. O., Story of the Nomva-ua. 



CHAPTER IX 
Norman England, 1066-1154 

1. Writers of histories used to think that very few 
changes took place in English life and institutions when 
Changes by *^^ Normans conquered England, but of late 
the Nor- years the historians have come more and 

more to believe that the changes were so 
many and so abrupt that we can almost think of a red 
line dividing the institutions of the Saxons from those 
which were established after the Norman Conquest. 

2. William I. had himself chosen king by the Witan, 
but this was only a matter of form, for he was king by 

right of conquest. The fact that the Nor- 
mans had conquered England made the Nor- 
man much stronger than the Saxon kings. Instead of 
asking the consent of the Witan to the making of laws 
and the imposing of taxes, the Norman kings frequently 
made the laws and levied the taxes without consulting 
the Witan at all. Thus the power of the Norman 
kings was almost absolute, and they did much as they 
liked. 

3. After the Conquest the Great Council took the 
place of the Witan, but had not nearly so much power. 

It consisted of the great churchmen and 
Councn. nobles, who held large tracts of land as ten- 
ants of the king, and met about three times 
a year. When a king died the council chose the new 
king, but he was scarcely ever any one but the dead 
king's eldest son. 
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4. As the population of England increased there was 
more business for the king than he could attend to 
alone. So he bad a secretary (chancellor), a 
treasurer, and a judge with him all the time ^^ncU*^ 
to help him with his letters, take charge of 
his money and aid him in giving justice. These three 
officers with some others were called the king's privy or 
private council. This council corresponded in a way to 
the Cabinet of the President of the United States. It 
still exists in England, but has many more members than 
it had in Norman times. 

6. The highest court of justice was now no longer 
the Witan (or Great Council), but the Privy Council 
of the king. This body followed the king 
from place to place in order to hear appeals 
from the lower courts which remained much the same as 
before the Conquest. The same methods of proving a 
man's guilt or innocence continued in use, but the Nor- 
mans added a new method called the Wager of Battle. 
By this method the accuser and the accused, or their 
champions, fought each other — it being thought at the 
time that God would have the right man win. 

6. The Church organization did not change with the 
Conquest, but the Norman kings made the Church offices 
more subordinate to the office of king than 

under the Saxons. William I., however, did church 
permit the clergy to try their own members 
for wrong-doing. This privilege caused a great deal of 
trouble later. In Europe there had been a great deal 
of trouble between Pope Gregory VII. and Emperor 
Henry IV. as to whether the popes or the kings should 
invest a bishop with his office. In England Henry I. 
settled the difficulty in such a way as to give both pope 
and king a share in the ceremony. 

7. The same classes existed under the Nonnans as 
under the Saxons, but we know from Domeada.^ "RocJs. 
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that many Saxon nobles were deprived of their lands 
and many Saxon freemen i-ediiced to serfs, or villeins 
as tlie N oi mans c lUed them On tlie 
Classes of other hind b} the influence of the Church 
socie y. j.j^^ condition of the &hves was much im- 

proved and many weie fieed 




PorcheKter Ciiiiich, Ilaiiipshiri 
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8. Even in Saxon times the king had not been en- 
tirely strong enough to hold all his people, especially 

i., , , ■ the great lords, in subjection and obedience 
The feudal , , P ^, i i , 

system, to liim. J here hail begun to grow up a bj-b- 

tem by which this might be done, and when 

the Normans came over tliey brought a system very 
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much like the one growing up in England, only it was 
more perfect. This is known as the feudal system. 

It is very difficult to understand, but if you will try 
to remember a few things about it, that will be enough. 
In the first place all land was supposed to belong to the 
king. He let it out to certain men, usually important 
nobles. These in turn might let out to lesser nobles 
certain portions of the land given to them. In this way 
every part of the land was held directly or indirectly 
from the king. The man who gave out the land was 
called the lord and he who received it was called the 
vassal. Thus one man might be a vassal to the king 
and yet a lord to another man. Instead of paying rent 
or taxes the vassal did service for his lord, and made him 
gifts called aids. The service was usually to serve the 
lord in war and the aids were ( 1 ) to ransom his lord if 
the latter was captured, (2) to pay the expenses of 
knighting the lord's eldest son, and (3) to contribute to 
the marriage expenses of the lord's eldest daughter. If 
the vassal died the vassal's son could only get his land 
by paying the lord a sum called a relief. For all this 
the lord had to give his vassal protection. There were 
many other services and dues of one kind or another, 
but these were the most important. Every man except 
the king had a lord above him and every lord had usu- 
ally many vassals. William the Conqueror was so afraid 
that his nobles would become stronger than he that he 
would not give them great tracts of land all in one 
locality, but gave them a small piece in one part of Eng- 
land and a small piece in another part. Then he made 
all men, even men who were not his vassals, but vassals 
of the men to whom he had given out land, take an 
oath of allegiance direct to him. He hoped by this to 
make every man feel that he owed obedience to the 
king first of all. Now all this may seem very simple 
to you, but what is put down here is only tha \dfesvK. 
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system. In actual working it was very mach more 
complicated. 

9. Above we spoke about " knighting " the loid's eld- 
est son. This was the most important part of an insti- 

tution called chivalry. Every boy of noble 
birth went through a long training to be- 
come a knight. When he was seven he was made a 
page about the court of liis father's lord and learned 
polite manners from the ladies, and manly behavior 
from the lords. When he reached the age of fourteen 
he became a squire and attended the lord upon the field 
of battle. At the age of twenty-one he was made a 
knight after going through much goi^eous ceremony. 
He then received his sword and armor and went into 
battie like the man that he was. 

The favorite sport for the knights was a mock battle 
called a tournament. This was held in a great enclosed 
field called the lists. The battle was sometimes between 
two single knights, or between many knights, an equal 
number being on each side. Instead of using swords 
and trying to kill eacli other they used long wooden 
lances and tried to unhoi-se their opponents. He who 
unhorsed his opponent or broke the most lances in try- 
ing to do so was declared the winner. 

Chivalry and the tournament kept before men in these 
very rough times a standard of manly conduct and 
honor, and a high regard for women. 

10. The Normans did not have a dislike for towns 
and as they built much in stone the towns grew rapidly 

in size and wealth. So wealthy did some of 

A owns* 

them grow that they bought their freedom 
from the control of the king's or lord's officers by pay- 
ing a certain sum down. The king or the lord then gave 
them charters guaranteeing them certain rights. In pur- 
chasing these charters the towns were much aided by the 
merchant-gilds which had grown wealthy and in many 
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cases controlled the government of the towns. After the 
Conquest a new form of gild called the craft-gilds grew 
up. These were somewhat similar to our modern trade- 
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unions. They were organizations of the artisans of a 
town such as weavers, shoemakers, and so forth, made 
for mutual benefit. They regulated the kind of work 
done and made rules for the training and entrance of 
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new members. In time the craft-gilds became very 
powerful. 

11. To a township or village which remained under 
the control of a lord the Normans gave the name manor. 
The manor was a little world in itself. On 
it lived all classes of people from the lord to 
the slave. On it were grown all the necessaries of life 
and in the village were to be found the workmen who 
made clothing to wear and implements to work with. 
The lord lived in his manor-house. Some slaves were 
in his service. Villeins of the lord tilled the soil or 
were employed as artisans. Some few freemen might be 
tenants on certain portions of land. 

Summary. The power of the king increases. The Grand 
Council takes the place of the Witan, but has less power. The 
Privy Council takes over some of the duties of the king. The 
wager of battle is introduced. The dispute with the pope about 
the office of bishop is settled. Some Saxon nobles lose their lands 
and some Saxon freemen are made villeins. The feudal system 
and chivalry are introduced. The towns grow wealthy and the 
craft-gilds are organized. The Anglo-Saxon township or vill be- 
comes the manor. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. Was the wager of 
battle worse than the ordeal or compurgation ? What is a trade- 
union ? What is a charter ? Have you ever heard of charters in 
American history? Were there ever any slaves in the United 
States ? 

Chivalry : (See books by Church and Bulfinch in Chap. II.) 

Tournament : Scott, Sir W., Ivanhoe, 

Books for Teachers. (See Preface under Feilden and 
Cheyney.) 



Part III. — The Angevin KiN<:is. 1154-1399 

CHAPTER X 

Henry II., 1154-1189 

1. Senry IL^ the son of Matilda, was the first king 
since Edward the Confessor who was descended from 
the house of Egbert and Alfred. It was How the 
through his grandmother, Matilda of Scot- House of 
land, the wife of Heniy I., that he traced ^^^i^^ b^e^^^- 
this descent. He was often called Henry of Anjou^ 
because his father, Q-eoffrey^ was Count of Anjou, a 
district in France to the south of Normandy. For 
this reason Henry II. and his successors are often called 
the Souse of Anjou, They were also called the House of 
Plantagenet because in their coat of arms they had a 
broom-plant, — the Norman-French word for this being 
plante-gen^t. 

Table showing Descent of Henry II. from the Norman 

AND English Royal Houses. 
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2. Henry II. was already Duke of Normandy and 
Count of Anjou when he became King of England. He 
„ jj , had also won a very great territory in 
great * southern and western France called Aqui- 
dominions, taine through his marriage with Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, the rich heiress of those regions. Thus Henry 
ruled over more French land than the King of France 
himself. Moreover, he subdued the Scots and the Welsh. 
He also conquered part of Ireland, and was the first 
English king to be called Lord of Ireland. But his 
power was not very great in any of these regions, and 
in Ireland he had little real authority. It was not until 
tlie days of the Tudor kings that England thoroughly 
conquered Ireland. 

3. All these possessions, however, made Henry II. a 
very powerful king. He ruled over all these territories 

very wisely ^nd vigorously. He was hot- 
Hennr^ll'^^^ tempered, violent, and sometimes rather 

cruel. But he knew how to make himself 
obeyed. He put an end to the disorderly state of things 
that had prevailed in England under King Stephen. 
He pulled down the castles that the barons had built in 
Stephen's days without asking for the king's permission. 
Under him England was again peaceful and well gov- 
erned, as it had been in the days of his grandfather, 
Henry I. 

4. Henry II. was very fond of making changes in the 
government of the country. The most famous of these 

changes was a system of trying prisoners, 
m!w hiws '* which he borrowed from his grandfather, 

and set up on such a firm basis that it has 
lasted ever since. He sent his judges over all the country 

from time to time, and so established the 
triiUby^iun^ system of Assizes, or circuit courts, which 

have continued down to the present time. 
Henry also used the system of trial by jury so often tha»t» 
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it became henceforth the regular way of trying criminals. 
When the king's judge went round to hold the assizes, 
or law courts, in each county, he was helped in trying 
prisoners by a body of men belonging to the neighbor- 
hood who swore that they would tell the truth as they 
knew it. They were called a jury, from the Latin word 
jurati^ which means sworn men. 

5. During Henry II. 's long reign the English and 
Normans gradually became one people. For a long 

time after the Conquest there was a clear 
No^mans'^ line of division between the Norman rulei-s 
become one and tlic English people that they ruled. 
^ So many Normans had now married English 

ladies that most of the nobles liad English as well as 
Norman ancestors. IVIany new families rose into power 
that were wholly English by descent. The upper classes 
still used more French tlian English, as had been the 
case ever since tlie days of William the Conqueror. 
Even when they spoke the French tongue, however, they 
were thorouglily English in feeling. They were very 
glad to fight the French kings, and the English kings 
now gave them plenty of chances of doing that. 

6. Henry II. had a famous dispute with one of his 
Archbishops of Canterbury, whose name was Thomas 

Becket, In the early part of his reign 
Becket. Thomas had been the king's chief minister, 

and had worked very zealously in the king'^s 
service. When the Archbishop of Canterbury died, the 
king thought it would be a fine thing to make his faith- 
ful minister archbishop. He believed that as archbishop 
Becket would take care to bring the Church over to the 
king's side. In those days tlie Church was very power- 
ful, and even kings were afraid to quarrel with it. 

7. Becket was made archbishop. He took a very 
serious view of his office, and tried to follow in the 
footsteps of Anselm. He was very eager to uphold 
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all the rights and liberties of the Church, and had not 
long been archbishop when he had a fierce quarrel with 
the king. The chief cause of the dispute q , ^ 
was the question how clergymen who had Henry II. 
committed offences were to be tried. Henry ^^^ Thomas, 
wished to have them brought before the king's courts 
like anybody else. Becket said that the clergy ought 
only to be tried in the courts of the Church, because it 
was profane to bring such holy men before the judges of 
the king. The result was that the old friends became 
very bitter enemies. Before long Henry drove Thomas out 
of the kingdom, and he remained in exile for six years. 

8. At last, in 1170, Henry and Thomas patched up 
their quarrel, and Thomas went back to Canterbury. 
But Thomas was very restless and meddle- _, 

some, and soon began to start fresh disputes, is patched up 
This made the kinsf very ansfry. He burst ^"? breaks 

o ./ o ./ out again. 

into a mad rage, and said all sorts of severe 

things about the archbishop. "Will not one of my 

cowardly servants," he cried, '' rid me of this turbulent 

priest?" 

9. Four of Henry's followers took the king at his 
word. They went straight to Canterbury, thinking that 
they would pleiise the king by murdering the Murder of 
archbishop. Thomas took refuge from them Thomas at 
in his cathedral. The murderers thundered an^^rbury. 
at the door. " Unbolt that door ! " said Thomas to his 
clergy. '' I will not have God's house made a fortress 
for me." Then the four rushed into the church, crying, 
"Where is the traitor?" "Here I am," answered 
Thomas ; " no traitor, but archbishop and priest of God." 
Then they fell upon him with their swords, and cruelly 
put him to death. When the foul deed was done, they 
cried, " Let us go now. He will never rise again." 

10. All Europe was horrified at the murder of Becket 
in his own church. Tales were quickly spread ot tV^a 
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holiness of hia life and the bravery of his death. Men 
forgot that Becket was no gentle saint like Anselm, but 

always quairelsome and violent, »nd that 
madTasa'int. ^^ fought Dot 80 much for justice and truth 

as for the rights of the Church. His noble 
death had given a touch of nobility to his whole life. 
He was now called St. Thomas of Canterbury, the martyr 




Canterbury Cathedral. View of part of east of High Altar where 
Becket 's Shrine was piaoed. 

(Th« tombs under cknopies are those otHeory IT. and tbs Black Prince.) 

for the liberties of Holy Church. His shrine, or tomb, 
at Canterbury Cathedral became the most famous place 
of pilgrimage in England. Thousands of men flocked 
as pilgrims from all parta of Europe to pray at the 
martyr's burial-place. 

11. Henry was horrified at what the knights had 
done. They had thought to serve him, but they had 
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made him hateful to all Christendom. Nothing pros- 
pered with him. His subjects looked upon him with 
fear. His nobles rose in revolt against him. Henry- 
saw that he must make it clear that he was sorry for his 
rash words, and had not wished to take the archbishop's 
life. He went himself as a pilsfrim to Can- 
terbury. He knelt humbly before the tomb troubles and 
of his old enemy, and was flogged with rods pilgrimage ^ 
as his punishment. The Pope then declared tomb, 
that the king's repentance had atoned for 
his sin. But the worst result of Becket's murder was 
that Henry was obliged to allow the law to remain as 
Becket had wished it. Until ihe Reformation any cler- 
gyman who committed a crime was tried in the courts 
of the Church, and not in the courts of the king. 

12. Henry's last years were full of disasters. His 
sons were disobedient and faithless. More than once 
they rose in revolt against their father, though jj^j^^ jj.g 
he had always been foolishly kind to them, last years 
They joined with his great enemy the King ^^^ death. 
of France, and gave the old king all the trouble they 
could. In the midst of one of these revolts Henry II. 
died, overwhelmed with misfortunes, in 1189. 

Table showing the Descendants of Henry II. down to 

Edward III. 
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Bummary. Henry II., a powerful king, introduces better 
methods for trying criminals. English and Normans become one 
IH»ople. Quarrel Wtween Henry and Thomas Becket ends in the 
murder of Thomas. Henry's last years disturbed by revolt of his 
sons. 

Topics and Supplementsu-y Reading. Is jury trial better 
than trial by compurgation, ordeal, or wager of battle? Have we 
circuit courts in the Unittnl States? What is a pilgrimage? 

Outlaws : (lilliat, E., Forest Outlaics, or St. Hugh and the King. 

Wars on the Welsh Border: Scott, Sir W., The Betrothed. 

Books for Teachers, (ireen, Mrs. J. 11., Henry II. ; Stubbs, 
W., Early Plantayenets ; Ilutton, W. II,, St. Thomas, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 



CHAPTER XI 
The Sons of Henry II., 1189-1216 

1. The eldest living son of Henry, Richard, now 
became King Richard L He was very fond of fighting, 
and more anxious to win glory for himself 

than to govern his kingdom well. He was ljo^ Heart. 
English king for more than ten years, but 
he lived almost entirely in his French dominions. 
Only twice did he visit England, and on each occasion 
for a very short time. As soon as he had collected 
enough money to enable him to carry out his plans 
of fighting, he hurried away again. Yet Englishmen 
honored him for his deeds of daring, and called him 
Richard Lion Heart. However, not one of all the Eng- 
lish kings was so little of an Englishman, or cared so 
little for the^ country as King Richard. 

2. Soon after he became king, Richard went on what 
was called a Crusade. A Crusade was a holy war against 
the Mohammedans, and was so called because 

those who took part in it wore a cross sewn cnisades 
on to their clothes to show that they were 
engaged in a holy work. The fii*st of these crusades 
had begun in the days of William Rufus, and the cru- 
sade that Richard took part in was called the Third 
Crusade. It was the fashion in those days for men to 
go on pilgrimages^ or holy journeys to the tombs of 
great saints and holy men. We have seen how in 
England a great many people went on pilgrimage to the 
tomb of St. Thomas of Canterbury. But no pilgrimage 
was so meritorious as that to the Holy Sepulchre at 
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Jenisalem. However, Jerusalem was in the hands of 
the Turks, who liated the Christian faith and robbed and 
murdered the Christian pilgrims. The Crusades were 
started to drive the Turks out of Jerusalem, and to set 




Church of the Holy Sepulchre, .Teriisalei 



up a Christian kingdom in the holy places where Jesus 
Christ liad lived His earthly life, 

3. The First Crusade had expelled tlie Turks from 
The Third Jerusalem, and had set up a Christian king- 
Crusade. <Joni there. But after nearly a hundred years 
there arose a very gallant and noble Turkish Sultan, 
called S'lladin, who drove the Christians out of Jerusa- 
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lem again. The Third Crusade was undertaken in order 
to restore Christian rule in the Holy City. 

4. Richard fought well against Saladin, and won 
many battles against him. But he did not manage to 
conquer Jerusalem, though he came within 
sight of its walls. Thereupon he turned his taken pris- 
face away, saying that if he were not able to °"®^ '^^ 
conquer it he was not worthy to look at it. ''™*"y- 
However, he made a truce with Saladin, by which the 
Christians were allowed to go on pilgrimage to the Holy 
Sepulchre. Then he started home. On his way he was 
taken prisoner by the Duke of Austria^ a German noble- 
man with whom he had quarrelled in the Holy Land. 
He was left in prison until the English paid an enor- 
mous sum of money to the Germans by way of ran- 
soming their captive king. It was only in 1194 that 
Richard got back to England. 

6. As soon as he had raised a large treasure, Richard 
left England again. He spent the rest of his life 
fighting the King of France, who had tried Richard's 
to rob him of his French lands while he was last years 
a prisoner in Germany. After five years, he *"** death, 
was shot dead from the wall of a castle which he was 
besieging. 

6. Richard left no children, and his younger brother, 
John^ became king in his stead. John was the very 
wickedest and worst of all English kings. 

Cruel, greedy, self-willed, and violent, he 

failed in everything that he tried to do. He ruled so 

badly that he turned most of his subjects against him. 

7. Before John had been king for four years the 
nobles of his French territories rose in revolt, and called 
upon the French king to come to their help. ^^^ j^^^ ^^ 
The French king did this very willingly. Normandy 
He declared that John had forfeited all his "^""^ ^"J°"- 
lauds in France, and took possession of Normandy and 
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Anjou. All that was left to John of Henry II.'s great 
French ix)ssessions was a part of the inheritance of his 
mother, Eleanor of Aquitaine. This district, which was 
called Gascony^ had Bordeaux as its chief town, and re- 
mained the property of the English kings for two hun- 
dred and fifty years longer. 

8. In John's days there lived one of the most famous 
of all the Popes or Bishops of Rome. The name of this 

Pope was Innocent III, Now, John and 
John and Innocent could not agree as to who should 
r°^^ tin ^ Archbishop of Canterbury. The king 

wanted to appoint a very unfit man to the 
post; but the Pope would not allow this, and wished to 
give the archbishopric to Stephen Langton^ the wisest 
and most learned Englishman of his day. John objected, 
and a fierce quarrel followed, which Lasted several years. 
In the course of it Innocent put England under what 
was called an Interdict, That means that he stopped all 
public services in church, until John gave way. But 
though the pious Englisli were very unhappy at all 
divine worship being cut off, the godless John only 
laughed at the Pope's threats. 

9. Innocent was determined not to be beaten. At 
last he declared that John had no right to reign any 

longer, and called upon the King of France 
becomes to invade England and drive John away from 
the Pope's j^ig kingdom. This threat broucfht John to 

VSSSSll. 

his knees. He suddenly submitted to the 
Pope. He agreed to accept Langton as archbishop. 
But he did more than that. He took his crown off his 
head and handed it over to Pandulf^ the Pope's repre- 
sentative. He promised that henceforth he would regard 
the Pope as his overlord, and pay him a sum of money 
every year by way of tribute. It was the most disgrace- 
ful surrender that any king of England ever made. John, 
however, cared little for the shame of it, if he could get 
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out of his immediate difficulty. He thought it would be 
a great advantage to him to have the Pope henceforward 
on his side. 

10. During all these years John had been reigning 
very badly. The barons had long hated him, and now 
the poorer people began to fall away from 
him and to put themselves on the side of the '^^® barons 
barons. Archbishop Langton wisely strove 
to bring together all the different classes of Englishmen 
against the cruel king. The barons went to war against 
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John, and very few cared to fight for the tymnt. In 
1215 John found that he could resist no longer. He 
met the barons near Staines, on a nieiidow by the banks 
of the river Thames, called Runnymede. There he was 
forced to agree to the terms which the barons had dmwn 
up. 

11. The demands of the barons were contained in a 
document called, in Latin, Magna Carta; that is, in 
English, the Great Charter. Till now the 
Norman kings liad ruled as they chose, like ca^ta.* 
despots. John was now forced to have re- 
gaid to the rights of church, barons, and people. He 
was not to raise fresh taxes without the consent of the 
barons, and he svas not to put any one into prison save 
according to the law of the land. Thus the Great 
Charter contains the beginnings of English liberty a.wvL 
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of the English constitution. It took a very long while 
before all its articles were really carried out, but it was 
something to have made a beginning. 

12. John soon broke his word, threw over the Charter, 
hired foreign soldiers to fight for him, and went to war 

against the barons. He pressed them so 
throws the hard that they were forced to call on Louis 
H^* a*'* of France^ the eldest son of the French king, 

to come over to help them. Even with 
French help, they found it hard to overcome John. 
Luckily, next year, in 1216, John suddenly died. 

Summary. Richard Lion Heart and the Crusades. John loses 
Normandy and Anjou. Quarrel between John and Pope Innocent 
III. leads John to become the vassal of the popes. Barons oppose 
John and gain the Magna Carta. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. Why is the Magna 
Carta so important? Do you think Richard attended to the 
business of the kingdom well? Do you think that the loss of 
Normandy was a good or a bad thing for England? 

Richard I. : Scott, Sir W., Ivanhoe, 

Third Crusade : Henty, G. A., Winning His Spurs ; Scott, Sir 
AV., The Talisman. 

The Magna Carta: Edgar, J. G., Runnymede and Lincoln Fair, 

Loss of Normandy : Gilliat, E., Wolfs Head. 

John's Time : Yonge, C. M. , Constable of the Tower. 

Books for Teachers. Stubbs, W., Early Plantagenets ; Archer, 
T. A., Crusade of Richard I. 
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CHAPTER XII 
Henry III., 1216-1272 

1. On John's death his eldest son became Henry III, 
The new king was a boy, only nine years old. The 
barons who had called in Louis of Fmnce -^^^^^^ ^f 
refused to recognize Henry as their king, and Louis of 
the civil war went on for two years longer. ^^^"^*- 
Louis' friends gradually fell away from him, and Henry's 
side became stronger and stronger. It was felt by many 
that it was a bad thing to be ruled by the man who on 
his father's death would become king of France also. 
The little king was quite innocent of his father's mis- 
deeds. His friends now showed that they did not intend 
to allow him to govern in the way that King John had 
ruled. They issued Magna Carta once more as a free- 
will grant of Henry III. This took away the only good 
reason for opposing Henry. Louis' cause now rapidly 
began to lose ground. In 1217 he was forced to leave 
England, and Henry III. became undisputed king. 

2. The two chief supporters of Henry in his struggle 
against Louis were Stephen Langton^ the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and William Marshall^ Earl of The rule of 
Pembroke. After the Frenchman had gone Stephen 
home, these two wise men restored England wiiliam 

to peace and prosperity. Though Pembroke MarshaU. 
was an old man, who died in 1219, the work which he 
had begun was carried on after his death. Gradually 
the horrors of the civil war were forgotten. John's 
foreign soldiers were driven out of England, and Eng- 
lishmen again became the rulers of their own country. 
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3. Unluckily, new troubles arose when Heniy III. 
became old enough to govern. He was a much better 

man than most of the kings who had gone 
Hennr^lii.^^ before him. He was pious, gentle, and good- 
natured. He was faithful to his friends 
and devoted to his wife and children. He was well 
educated, and loved to build beautiful churches and 
to adorn them with fine statues and decorations. The 
most famous church that he built was the Westminster 
Abbey which now exists. Hemy pulled down Edward 
the Confessor's church, and set up a far finer and richer 
one in its place. He did this because he specially 
honored Edward the Confessor. Another way he had 
of showing respect to this king was to call his eldest 
son Edward. Perhaps one reason why Henry loved 
Edward the Confessor so much was that he was not 
unlike him in character. Like the Confessor, Henry- 
was too weak and too fond of foreigners to be a good 
king. He gave many rich estates and high offices to 
his wife's kinsfolk, who came from the south of France, 
and were veiy numerous and greedy. Every clever 
young Frenchman was sure to receive a warm welcome 
from Henry if he went to England. It soon became quite 
the fashion for young French nobles to make their way 
to England, in order to push their fortunes there. One 
of these was Simon of Montfort. He married the king's 
sister, and was recognized by Henry as Earl of Leicester. 

4. Neither Henry nor his foreign friends knew how 
to rule England. The promise which the king had 

made, that he would govern according to 
weak^ule ^^^' Great Charter, was not kept. The king 

was always collecting heavy taxes. But he 
wasted the money on his favorites, and did not keep 
good order. The barons at last grew veiy angry. They 
resolved that they would force Henry to take their 
advice, and rule the country better. 
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5. Since the Great Charter, the barons had much 
more power than they had had before. The king was 
no longer a despot, but was bound to ask ^.^^ ^^ .^^^ 
the consent of a body called parliament ningsof 
before he raised fresh taxes or passed new P*'"!*^'"*"*- 
laws. ■ The parliament of those days was not like the 
present parliament, composed of representatives of the 
whole people. It consisted only of the earls, barons, 
bishops, and other leading nobles and clergymen. But 
it was becoming a i-eal check on the king, and especially 
on a weak king like Hemy III. 

6. At first the parliament of barons was unable to do 
much against the king. It lacked a good leader, and it 
was a long time before one was found. At 

last an excellent leader appeared in the per- The Pro- 
son of the king's brother-in-law, Simon of Oxford.^ 
Montfort. Montfort luid now become quite 
a good Englishman. He had at first supported the 
king, like the other foreigners. But he was so much 
wiser than Henry that he soon grew disgusted with his 
brother-in-law's careless ways. He quarrelled violently 
with him, and headed the barons opposed to the king. 
In 1258 the parliament met at Oxford, and drew up, 
under Simon's guidance, some new laws, called the Pro- 
visions of Oxford. By these the foreigners were driven 
out of the country, and the government of England 
handed over from the king to the barons, 

7. The new system worked pretty well for a few 
years. However, Henry hated it, and so did his son 
Edward^ who was now a grown man, and 

much wiser and more determined than his the barons 
foolish father. The king and his son could renew their 
have done little if the barons had agreed 
among themselves. This, however, was not long the 
case. Earl Simon thought that the barons were ruling 
selfishly in their own interests. He Avished to do more 
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for the common people. The 
result was a quarrel between 
Simon and his friends. This 
gave Henry and Edward their 
chance. They took up ar 
against the barons. The civil j 
war that followed is called the 
Barons' War. 

8. When it came to fighting, 
the barons once more had to 

unite. Simon of \ 
Lewes, Montfort now took 

the lead over all. 
In 1264 he won a great victory 
over the royalists at Lewea, in 
Sussex, where Heniy and Ed- 
ward were both taken prisoners. 

9, Simon was now the real 
ruler of England. Early in 
Eati Simon's ^265 he called to- 
Parliameni gether a parliament 
"^''^S- to help him. Up 
to this time most parliaments 
had, as we have seen, been 
gatherings of nobles only. But 
Montfort's Parliament of 1265 ' 
was a great deal more than 
this. He summoned every 
county to elect two represen- 
tatives of the free landholdera 
to speak on its behalf. He 
also requested every town to 
choose in the same way two of 
its burgesses to sit as its representatives. Tliis was not 
quite the first time that representatives of the counties had 
been summoned to parliament, though it was the most 
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famous occasion on which they had been called. It 
was, however, the firet time that the towns had been 
asked to send members to parliament. It is clear that 
Montfort asked them to come because he believed that 
every class of the people ought to have their say in the 
goveriunent of the country. Thus we owe it to Mont- 
fort that parliament became, not merely a gathering of 
nobles, but an assembly of representatives of every class 
of Englishmen. 

10. Simon's power lasted less than a year. Wise and 
great as he was, he was very overbearing and quaiTcl- 

some. Some of the nobles hated him be- 
The battle of eause he trusted the people, and others 

because they believed he was very ambitious 
and greedy of power for himself. They began to quar- 
rel with him once more. Henrj'- was now old and worn 
out, and his wishes counted for little, even on his own 
side. Edward was the real leader of the royalists. 
He escaped from prison, joined Montfort's enemies, and 
went to war against him. In 1265 he defeated and slew 
Simon, at the battle of Evesham^ in Worcestershire. 

11. Edward then restored his father to his throne. 
After this, things remained quiet for the rest of the old 
The restora- king's reign. After a year or two, Edward 
tion and death found that the land was so pciiceful that 
o enry . j^^ ^vent on a crusade. He fought bravely 
against the Turks, but could not do much against them. 
He was still away in the East when Henry III. died, 
in 1272. 

Summary. Henry III., nine years old, becomes king. He 
wastes money on foreign favorites and gets into trouble with the 
barons. Simon of Montfort calls the Parliament of 1265 after 
defeating the king at Lewes. Simon is killed at Evesham, Henry 
dicSf and Edward, his son, succeeds to the tlirone. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. For what body under 
the Normcin kings is parliament another name? Can you think 
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of any other reason than the one given in the book why Montfort 
asked the representatives of the people to come to parliament? 
"Who was Edward the Confessor ? Find in a dictionary what the 
word " burgess " means. 

Henry III. : Yonge, C. M., The Prince and the Page. 

The Barons^ War : Green, E. E., A Clerk at Oxford ; Edgar, J. 
G., How I Won My Spurs, 

Chivalry: Pickering, E., A Stout English Bowman. 

Days of Henry UI. : Foster, A. J., and Cuthell, E. C, The 
Robber Baron of Bedford Castle. 

Books for Teachers. Creighton, M., Simon de Montfort; 
Hutton, W. H., Misrule of Henry 111. and Simon de Montfort. 



CHAPTER XIII 
Edward I., 1272-1307 

1. Though it was nearly two years before Edward L 
set foot in his kingdom, everything went on peaceably 

during his absence. The new king had well 
ofEdward I. l^^^^^^^d the lessons of his youth, and ruled 

after a very different fashion from Henry III. 
He had also taken to heart the lessons of Earl Simon's 
life. Like Simon, he wished to have the people on his 
side, and to teach them to trust him. He was fond of 
power, but he saw that he would really get more of his 
own wa}^ if he took the people into some sort of part- 
nership with him. He was brave, energetic, straight- 
forward, and honorable. He boasted that he always 
kept his woixl, but sometimes he was content to keep 
the letter rather than the spirit of his promise. More- 
over, he had so hot a temper that it sometimes made him 
hard and cruel. He was, however, one of the best of the 
kings, and few rulers have done more good to England. 

2. One of the chief events of this reign was the con- 
quest of the Principality of Wales. Wales, the old 
_, refuge of the Britons, had been constantly 
quest of becoming smaller and smaller as time went 
Wales. Q^^ \^^^^ ^}jg greater part of it was still ruled 

by a prince of its own. Llewelyn^ Prince of Wales, 
refused to take the oath to obey Edwaixi, which earlier 
Welsh princes had always taken to the English king. 
Edward endured this patiently for some years. At last, 
however, he conquered all Llewelyn's dominions, and 
added them to his own. Llewelyn was killed in battle 
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in 1282, and there were no more native princes of Wales. 
A few years afterwards, however, Edwai'd made his eld- 
est son, Edward, Prince of Wales. This Edward had 
been bom at Carnarvon, where his father had built a 
strong castle to keep the Welsh in check. In later times 
it gradually became the fashion for the king's eldest son 
to be called Prince of Wales. Tliat custom lias lasted 
down to our own day. 




3. The conquest of Wales left Scotland the only part 
of Britain that was not ruled by the Englisli king. 
Scotland was a much larger countiy than 
Wales, and was governed, not by a prince, makes' John 
but by a king. Though some of the kings Balliol King 
of Scotland had recognized the English 
kings as their overlords, the Scottish kings were much 
freer and stronger tlian the Welsh princes. A few 
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years after the conquest of Wales, Edward had a good 
chance of making his power felt in Scotland. There was 
a dispute between the Scots as to the clioice of their 
next king. Some were in favor of John Balliol^ others 
were for Robert Bruce^ and others supported other can- 
didates. At last the Scots thought their best course was 
to ask Edward to decide for them which of the claimants 
had the best right. Edward agreed to undertake this 
task, but before he set to work he asked all the candi- 
dates to admit that he was overlord of Scotland. All of 
them agreed to this, and promised to obey Edward as over- 
lord. Then Edward heard all that they had to say. At 
last he declared that John Balliol had the best title to be 
king. Balliol then took an oath to obey Edward, and 
was crowned King of Scots. 

4. Disputes soon arose between Edward and Balliol. 
Edward wanted to interfere in Scottish affaire more 
Edward t\\^n earlier English monarchs had done, 
quarrels with and Balliol was very much annoyed at his 

Balliol, and ^. t c i i . 

conquers action. Ill a very tew years war broke out. 
Scotland. In 1296 Edward invtided Scotland, took 
Balliol prisoner, and forced him to give up his kingdom. 
Then he appointed English governors to rule over the 
Scots. He was resolved that he himself would hence- 
forth be the only king in Scotland. 

5. The Scots hated to be subject to the English king. 
Things were made worse by some of the English gov- 
Ri in of ernors treating the Scots very cruelly. After 
Wallace, and a few months the Scots rose in revolt against 
^tond^^con- l^dwaid. They chose as their leader a fierce 
quest of and resolute soldier, named William Wallace. 
Scot and. Under his guidance they drove the English 
out of Scotland. Next year Edward came himself, at 
the head of a great army, to win back Scotland to his 
obedience. In 1298 he defeated Wallace in the battle of 
Falkirk^ but though Edward won this battle, he was 
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far from having subdued Scotland. The Scots were de- 
termined not to be ruled by liim, and as soon as the king 
put them down in one place, they ix)8e in revolt in 
another. Wallace remained at liberty for seven years 
after his defeat at Falkirk. At last, however, he was 
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taken prisoner, and put to death as a traitor. Tlie Scots 
said that Wallace was no traitor, since he was only de- 
fending his native country, and had never taken an oath 
to obey Edward. After his death Edmird subdued all 
the land. This second conquest was, as we Iiave seen, a 
much harder business than the first conquest in the days 
of John Balliol. Yet it did not last much longer. 

6. Very soon the Scots rose once more in revolt. 
They had now a new lesuler in Robert Brii.ce, graud.son of 
the Kobert Bruce who hud claimed the throne against 
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John Balliol. Bruce had till now generally been on 
Edward's side, but he had a quarrel with another 
nobleman, named Jolin Comyn^ and murdered 
Bruce be- him in a church. Edwaixl would not forgive 
comes King Bruce this lawless deed, so Bruce rose in re- 

of Scots. . . . 

volt in 1306, and was joined by so many that 

he was soon crowned King of Scots. Edward, who 

was now nearly seventy years old, saw that he must 

conquer Scothmd for a third time. He marched to 

Carlisle with a great army, but before he could reach 

Scottish soil death carried him off, at Burgh -on-Sands, 

near the border. Thus he failed to accomplish that 

conquest of Scotland on which he had set his heart. 

It was natural that the Scots should look upon him as 

a cruel tyrant. Yet, even in dealing with the Scots, 

Edward had meant to do right. He believed that it 

was best for all Britain to be ruled by one king, and 

that he would be able to govern the Scots more wisely 

than they could themselves. The Scots, however, loved 

their freedom so much that nothing would induce them 

to accept even benefits from Edward's hands. 

7. It is pleasant to turn from Edward's constant wars 

with the Scots to his doings in England, where he 

proved himself a very successful king. He 

creator of was famous for passing a large number of 

modern ^jg^ laws, and for makinsf England more 

parliament. , , ^ , i .? . 

peaceable and better governed than it ever 
had been before. The greatest benefit that Edward did 
to England was to call together the Model Parliament 
in 1295. This settled that parliament should always 
be, like Simon of Montfort's Parliament of 1265, com- 
posed of representatives of the people as well as of tlie 
great lords and bishops. The result was that, before 
long, parliament was divided into two parts. The lords 
and bishops made up the House of Lorihy and the mem- 
bers for the counties and towns formed the House of 
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Comtnons. Thus Edward I. is, even more than Simon of 
Montfort, the creator of the free English Constitution, 

8. Before long Edwaitl was forced to make greater 
concessions to his people than he wished to do. In 
1297 he found that the people would not o^, r^ « 

. 101 1 ine Connr- 

help him against the bcots unless he agreed mationofthe 
to a new Confirmation of the Charters, by C^^^^^^s. 
which the king promised to raise no more fresh taxes 
without the consent of parliament. It is the best proof 
of the new love of freedom that had grown up in 
England that the people were able to force so strong 
and fierce a king as Edward to yield to their demands. 

Summary. Edward I. conquers Wales, makes John Balliol 
King of Scots, and then conquers Scotland. Scots rise under 
Wallace and are again conquered. Edward calls together a Model 
Parliament and confirms the charters. Robert Bruce beconaes 
King of Scots and Edward dies on his way to conquer Scotland 
for the third time. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. Which king granted 
the first great charter? Is the English Constitution written out 
like the Constitution of the United States ? Why was Scotland a 
hard country to subdue ? 

Kdward's Crusade: Yonge, C. M., The Prince and the Page, 

Wars in Wales: Gilliat, E., The King^s Reece. 

W^allace and Bruce: Henty, G. A., In Freedoni's Cause. 

Books for Teachers. Tout, T. F,, Edward I. ; Edwards, 
O. M,, Story of Wales. 



CHAPTER XIV 
Edward II., 1307-1327 

1. Edward of Carnarvon now became Edward II. 
He thought of nothing but amusing himself, and 
Edward II. ^tllowed worthless favorites to rule England 
and in his name. The first of these was Piers 

aveston. GavcstoUj a young man who came from Gas- 
cony, the part of southern France which the English 
kings still ruled after John had lost most of the English 
king's lands in France. Gaveston was a friend of the 
new king when a boy. Edward I., seeing that his 
influence on his son was bad, had driven him out of the 
country. As soon as his father was dead, Edward II. 
called Gaveston back to England, and gave him many 
rich estates. Before long the barons grew indignant that 
Gaveston should have more influence over the king 
than they had themselves. They took him prisoner, and 
cruelly put him to death. Edward was so weak and lazy 
that he soon forgot even the death of his best friend. 

2. While Edwaixi was quarrelling with his barons 
about Gaveston, Robert Bruce was gradually conquering 
The Battle ^^ Scotland. At last Stirling was the only 
of Bannock- place that still held out against him, and 
burn. Stirling was closely besieged by him. Edward 
and his barons were now better friends than they had 
been, and in 1314 they agreed to march with an array to 
prevent the Scots from taking Stirling. The English got 
near to the besieged town. Bruce had, however, posted 
his army at BannockburUj a little south of Stirling, 
and the only way for the English to reach the garrison 
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was for them tx> drive away the Scots. Bruce's army 
was nearly all on foot, while most of the English were 
mounted on horseback. Bruce placed liia Scots in a 
strong position, on rising ground and behind a bog. 
He also dug pits before his soldiei-s, and covered them 




Battle of Bannockbur 



over lightly with turf and sticks. The English cavalry 
rushed at full speed towards the Scots, but many of the 
Southerners fell into the pits, and all were thrown into 
confusion. Tlie result was that the battle of Bannoek- 
bum proved an overwhelming victory for the Scots, 

3. A few years later the English recognized Bruce as 
Robert, King of Scots, and agreed that the Rob«rt 
English king had no claim to be liis overlord, Bmce rec- 
Much trouble resulted from there being two King of 
independent kings in one little island. For Scots, 
the next two hundred years tJie English and Scots 
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were nearly always jSghting each other, and each nation 
worked all sorts of damage on its rival. 

4. After Bannockburn things got woi-se and worse. 
Edward was now ruled by new favorites, the two 
The deposi- -^^^^ Despensers^ father and son. The pride 
tionof and violence of the Despensers disgusted 

^* * everybody with them and their master. At 
last even Edward's wife, Isabella of France j turned 
against him, and joined his enemies. The wretched 
Edward was now driven from the throne, and his eldest 
son made king, as Edwai-d III. Next year Edward II. 
was cruelly put to death, at Berkeley Castle^ in Glouces- 
tei'shire. In those days deposed kings did not live 
long. 

Summary. Edward II., weak and worthless, is under the cou- 
trol of a favorite, Gavestou. Bruce defeats Edward at Bannock- 
burn and is recognized by the Englisli as King of Scots. Edward 
is deposed and put to death. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. What was the differ- 
ence in results between the wars against Wales and the wars 
against Scotland? To what great family of nations did the Scots 
and Welsh belong ? Where did the Welsh live before they went 
to Wales? 

Bruce: Aguilar, G., The Days of Bruce. 

Bannockburn : Lanier, S., Boy's FromarL 

Books for Teachers. Maxwell, Sir H., Robert the Bruce; 
Mackintosh, J., Story of Scotland, 



CHAPTER XV 
Edward III., 1327-1377 

1. Edward IILyv^^ a vain, showy man, who was fond 
of pomp, and kept up a magnificent court. He wished 
to win battles, and to make a name for him- 

self as a soldier. The most famous thing and the 
that happened in his long reign was the y^JJ-s^^i^ar 
beginning of a great war between England 
and France, which has been called the Hundred Years* 
War. This does not mean tliat England and France 
were constantly fighting for exactly a hundred years. 
Yet for longer than that time the two countries were 
nearly always unfriendly, and generally actually at war 
with each other. 

2. There were many causes of this mighty struggle. 
The French and English could never long remain friends 
so long as the English king remained Duke 

of Gascony. This made him the subiect of Causes of 

tne war. 

the King of Fmnce, and led to many disputes 
breaking out between the two. Moreover, the French 
had given a great deal of help to Robert Bruce and the 
Scots, and the English thought that France had no 
light to interfere between England and her island 
enemies. However, the thing that brought these dis- 
putes to a head was Edward HI.'s claim to the French 
throne. 

3. In 1328 the old line of French kings died out, and 
the French made Philip^ Count of ValoiSy their king as 
Philip VI. They did this because he was the nearest 
male heir to the former kings. It was true that there 
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wei*e nearer heirs, and among them was Edward III. 

himself, whose mother, Isabella of France, was sister to 

the French king who had reimed before 

Edward III 

claims the ' Philip of Valois. As the French would not 
French peiinit a w^oman to reign in France, they 

would not even allow a man to claim the 
throne through his mother. They therefore passed over 
Edward's claim, and for nearly ten years Edward said 
very little about it. 

4. After all this time Edward quarrelled with Philip 
VI. for various other reasons. Thereupon he renewed 

his former pretensions. lie now took the 

oAh^war ti*^l^ of ^^«g of France, and declared that 
he was bound to go to war to drive out the 
usurper Philip. His claim was not a just one, for it 
was a question for Fi'enchmen only who was to be the 
king of their own country. Edwai-d followed up his 
claim witli such vigor that he soon won famous victories 
over the French, and gained for the English the reputa- 
tion of being tlie best soldiers in Europe. 

Table showing Edward III.'s Claim to the French 

Throne. 

Philip III., King of France. 

I 



Philip IV., King of France. Charles, CouDt of Valois. 

Queen Isabella, Philip VI. of Valois, King of France. 

m. Edward II. 

Edward III. John, King of France. 

5. One of Edward's greatest victories over the 

French was in 1346. In that year Edward and his 

son, Edward, Prince of Wales — called, from 

Cr6cy.° ^^^® color of liis arinor, the Black Prince — 

landed in Normandy and marched almost to 

the gates of Paris, the capital of France. But the 
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French now gathered together a much larger army 
than that of the English, and forced them to retreat 
towards the north. At last the English turned, and 
gave battle to the enemy at Cremj. The English pre- 
pared for the fight very much as the Scots had done 
at Bannockbum. Those who had horses sent them to 
the rear, and all stood on foot, shoulder to shoulder, 
protected by a strong position on a hill, to face the 
charge of the French, who still fouglit on horseback, 
after the fashion that we saw the Normans had adopted 
at Hastings. The result of the battle proved once 
more what Bannockburn had sliown already, that 
well-drilled foot soldiers could defeat horse soldiers. 
In particular the English archers did excellent service 
by shooting showers of arrows against the French 
horsemen. Though the French were much more 
numerous than the English, they were very badly 
beaten. The Black Prince, though a mere boy, fought 
very bravely, and won for himself a great name. Soon 
afterwards the victorious English captured the French 
town of Calais^ after a long siege. It remained English 
for more than two hundred years. 

6. Ten years after the battle of Cr^cy, the Black 
Prince won another victory, almost as famous as Crdcy 
itself. This time Edward HI. was in England, 
but his son was now old enough to fight by fo^ierg^ 
himself. His father had made him Duke of 
Gascony, and he now lived at Bordeaux, the chief town 
of that duchy. In 1356 he led a brilliant army north- 
wards, against the French. ^King Philip was now 
dead, but his son, King John, tried to block the Black 
Prince's retreat home to Bordeaux, and forced him 
to fight a battle near Poitiers^ against overwhelming 
odds. The Black Prince and his gallant English and 
Gascon soldiers easily defeated the French, and made 
King John a prisoner. The J^lack Prince treated his 
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defeated enemy with great generosity. Tliough John 
was his foe, he highly honored him because he had 
fought so bravely. 

7. France now fell into a terrible state, and in 1360 
King John was glad to make peace in the Treaty of 

Bretigny, By this Edward gave up his 

'^*B Tuen*y ^^^^^ ^ ^^*® S^rench throne, and in return 
for that he received, besides Calais, nearly 
all the lands between tlie Loire and the Pyrenees, the 
same districts that Eleanor of Aquitaine had brought 
to the English Crown on her marriage to Henry 'II. 

8. This peace did not last very long. The provinces 
ceded to Edward rose in revolt against him, and the 
The war French soon began to help them. By this 
renewed and time the French had found out that the 
France lost. English were better than they were in 
fighting pitched battles. They now avoided i-egular 
fights, and strove to wear down the English by making 
them march about till tlic}^ were tired out. This new 
fashion of fighting soon proved very successful, especially 
as the Black Prince fell ill, and went home from 
Bordeaux to die in his own land. Before the end of 
Edward III.'s reign, the English had lost nearly all that 
they had won, save a few coast towns like Calais and 
Bordeaux. 

9. The English won great glory in these wars, and 
took an immense pride in themselves and their country. 
Englishmen ^^^ result of this was that the English king 
beconic proud ^nd nobles began to speak English. Ever 
country and since the Nornian Conquest French had 
language. been the ordinary language of the upper 
classes in England. Now, however, English was again 
spoken by the great as well as by the smaller folk, and 
many famous books were written in it. 

10. The English suffered as much as they gained by 
the war. They became fiercer and more cruel and 
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greedy. Even a kindly gentleman like the Black Prince 
dealt harshly with the common people. They soon 

found that the French war meant heavj'^ 
Dcath.^**^^ taxes. A terrible plague called the Black 

Death devastated England so cruelly that it 
was believed that one man in three died of it. The 
worst outbreak of this scourge was in 1349. 

11. Things grew still worse as Edward III. became old 
and foolish. At last parliament set to work to try to 
The Good make the king rule better. In 1376 a parlia- 
^*d th^d^'^A ^^^^ ^®^' which did so much for the people 
of Edward that men called it the Q-ood Parliament. 
^^^' The last service that the Black Prince did to 

his country was to support the Good Parliament against 
his father. While the Prince of Wales was thus on the 
side of the people, his younger brother, the Duke of 
Lancaster^ upheld the old king and his courtiers. This 
duke was called John of Gaunt, because he was born at 
Gaunt, or Ghent, in Flanders. There were hot words 
passed between the two brothers. Edward died while 
the parliament was still sitting, and then John of Gaunt 
and the courtiers were strong enough to send the 
parliament home, and bring back the evil ministers 
that parliament had driven from power. Soon after 
Edward III. died, after a reign that gave England more 
glory than happiness. And even the glory was gone 
long before his death. 

Summary. Edward III. claims the French throne and begins 
the Hundred Years' War against France. He and his son the 
Black Prince defeat the French at Crecy and Poitiers and make 
the Treaty of Br^tigny. The French renew the war and gain back 
what they had lost. The nobles begin to speak English. The 
Black Death and heavy taxes cause much misery and the Good 
Parliament exacts reforms from Edward III., who shortly after- 
wards dies. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. Look up the word 
** Salic " in the dictionary and show what it had to do with the 
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Hundred Years' War. What other parliaments do you recall? 
Was the Hundred Years' War good for England? 

The Black Prince: Yonge, C. M., The Lances of Lynwood; 
Edgar, J. G., Cressy and Poictiers. 

Crdcy : Green, E. E., In the Days of Chivalry, 

Hundred Years* War: Henty, G. A., Su George for England; 
Lanier, S., Boy^s Froissart, 

Books for Teachers. Warburton, W., Edward HI.; Oman, 
C. W. C, England and the Hundred Years^ War; Ashley, W. J., 
Wars of Edward HI, 



Table showing the Descendants of Edward III. 
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Edward the 
Black Priuce. 

Sichard n. 



Edward III. 



I 
Lionel, Duke 

of Clarence. 
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Philippa. 



I 
The Duke 

of York. 

grandfather 

of 



John of 
Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster. 



The Duke of 
Gloucester. 



The Earl of 

March, 
grandfather 



Henry IV. 



John Beaufort, 
grandfather of 



Richard, 

Duke of 

York. 
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Edward IV., Bichard III. 
m. Elizabeth 
Woodville. 

I 



Henry V., 
m. Catharine 

of France. 

I 

Henry VI., 

m. Margaret 
of Anjou. 

Edward. 

Prince of 

Wales. 



John, Duke 
of Bedford. 



Lady Margaret 

Beaufort, m. 

Edmund Tudor. 



Edward V. 



Richard, 

Duke of 

York. 



Elizabeth, m. Henry VII. 

I 

Henry Vm. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Richard II., 1377-1399 

1. The next king was Richard IL He was the eldest 
son of the Black Prince, and was only a child when his 
Th * grandfather died. During the first years of 
ityof his reign his uncle, John of Gaunt, ruled 
Richard II. England for him, but everything went wrong, 
and the people became very discontented. At last, in 
1381, there was a general revolt all over England. 

2. This rebellion is often called the Peasants'* Revolt^ 
because the peasants, or country people, took a very 

large share in it. The most famous of the 
wus'R^^oit. ™i^gs was in Kent. It began because one 

of the gatherers of a new and hated tax was 
rude to the daughter of a workman named Wat Tyler, 
Wat killed the fellow on the spot. He then put him- 
self at the head of a swarm of laboring men, and per- 
suaded them to rise in revolt against the new tax. 
Under Wat's command the rebels marched to London. 
They had plenty of real complaints, and had suffered 
cruelly. They were ignorant and brutal, and committed 
terrible deeds of violence. They burned John of Graunt's 
house, and declared that they would have no king named 
John. 

3. When the rebels had got to London the ministers 
were very much frightened. The young king, though 
not sixteen years old, showed wonderful coolness. He 
went out to meet Wat Tyler, and asked him what he 
wanted. Tyler answered roughly, and some of Rich- 
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aid's attendants thought he meant to kill the king. 
Thereupon one of them slew the rebel leader with his 
dagger. The angry mob cried for vengeance, 
and the king was in great danger. Richard, down the 
however, never lost heart. " I will be your Peasants' 

_ - „ - . . - p _- « , Revolt. 

leader, he said to the followers of the 
murdered Tyler, and the peasants took him at his word. 
He persuaded them to go home quietly, and promised 
to set right the things about which they had complained. 
There was a good deal of hard fighting before the rebel- 
lion was put down, and in subduing the rising the king's 
friends behaved as cruelly as the rebels themselves had 
done in the time of their success. Though the Peasants' 
Revolt seemed at first sight a failure, yet some good 
came from it. It frightened Jolm of Gaunt from power. 
It showed everybody that even the poor laborer must 
have his rights respected, or he would take up arms and 
become a danger to the whole State. 

4. There were other discontented people in England 
besides the peasants. Ever since the distiint days when 
Augustine first taught Englishmen the 
Christian faith, everybody had believed the X^Vu^r^u^ 
teaching of the Church. The Church was 

not so pure or so active as it had once been. It was so 
wealthy that many worldly men became clergymen in 
order to enjoy its riches and power. 

5. About this time a priest, named John Wycliffe, 
began to teach that the Church was in sore need of being 
reformed. Wyclifife was so bold, learned, 

and hard-working that a great many people wycliffe. 

listened to what he had to say. His followers 

were called Lollards ; that is, babblers, or sayers of vain 

things. 

6. Wycliffe taught that the Pope of Rome had no 
right to be head of the Church in England. He advised 
the nobles to take away from the Church its wealth, so 

7 
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that the clergy, being poor like Christ, might also be able 
to live more Christlike lives. He translated tlie Bible 
Wyeliffe '°^ English, so that Englishmen might be 
tries w re- able to read it for themselves. He sent out 
Church^ * number of his disciples, who were called 
Wycliffe's Poor Priests. These men ex- 
plained their master's teaching to the people, and spread 
copies of his English Bibles. At last he boldly denied 




John Wjoliffe. 

some of the chief doctrines of the Church, At this 
many lovers of old ways were frightened. Tlie bishops 
stopped Wycliffe's teaching, and made him live at his 
parish of Lutterworth in Leicestershire. There he died 
soon afterwards, in 1384. Yet even after his death the 
Lollards remained very numerous. 
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7. At the same time as Wycliffe there lived another 
man who wrote in English. This was 
Geoffrey Chaucer^ and the book he wrote was chaucer. 
called the Canterbury Tales, 

8. Richard II. did not carry out the promise of his 
youth. He was no idler like Edward IL, but he was 
proud, jealous, whimsical, and eager to be a 

despot. He was long kept in leading-strings t^ies to make 
by his uncles. After John of Gaunt gave himself a 
up the government, another of his uncles, ^^^° ' 
the Duke of Gloucester, took the chief place among his 
ministers. One day Richard suddenly asked his uncle 
Gloucester, '^ How old am I ? " Gloucester told him that 
he was twenty-two years old. Richard answered, " Then 
I am quite old enough to manage my own affairs. " He 
drove his uncle from power, and soon got everything 
into his own hands. Then he took his revenge, and 
slew several of his chief enemies, one of them being 
his uncle Gloucester. He now thought he might 
rule like a despot, and laugh at parliament and the 
nobles. 

9. One of Ric^hard's old enemies was his cousin, Henry 
of Lancaster^ the eldest son of John of Gaunt. Henry 
had deserted Gloucester, and Richard had 
therefore pardoned him. A few years later, Lancaster 
however, Richard found an excuse for send- p^-P?^*^^ tt 
ing Henry into banishment. While Henry 

was abroad, John of Gaunt died, an^ then Richard laid 
hands upon the great estates of the duchy of Lancaster. 
Henry was very angry at this, and, in 1399, he landed in 
England, declaring that he had come back to claim his 
father's lands. Many people joined him, being disgusted 
with the despotic rule of Richard. Henry was soon so 
successful that he claimed his cousin's throne as well 
as his father's duchy. Richard made a very poor fight 
for his kingdom. Parliament recognized Henry as king. 
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aiid deprived Richard of his throne. A little later, 
Richard, like Edward II., his great-grandfather, was 
muidered in prison. 
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Portion of a page of the Manuscript of Wycliffe's Bible. 

(Three-fourths Scale of Original.) 



SuQimary. John of Gaunt rules England badly during the 
childhood of Richard II., son of the Black Prince. Peasants* 
Revolt is put down by Richard. John Wycliffe tries to reform 
the Church, but he and his followers are persecuted. Richard 
rules despotically and is deposed by his cousin, Henry of 
Lancaster. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. Why did not the 
peasants want a king named " John " ? What kings of England 
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had had trouble with the clergy ? Did the villeins (peasants) at 
this time have any say as to what their taxes should be ? 

Wat Tyler: Bramston, M., The Banner of St. George; Gilliat, 
E., John Standishj or the Harrowing of London; Henty, G. A., il 
March on London, 

John Ball : Morris, TV., A Dream of John Ball. 

Peasants' Revolt : Lanier, S., Boy*s Froissart, 

Lollards: Howitt, W., Jack of the Mill. 

Books for Teachers. Poole, R. L., Wyclif; Gibbins, H., 
English Social Reformers, 



CHAPTER XVII 
The Angevin Period, 1 154-1399 

1. During tliis long period of more than two hundred 
years the Church, the classes of society, the feudal 

system, chivalry, the gilds, and the manor 
*°^*'* remained much the same as they had been 
during the period of the Norman kings. Important 
changes did take place, however, in the powers of the 
king and of parliament, in the courts, in the towns, and 
in the institution of slavery. Slavery died out entirely. 
The attempts of the half-free villeins to have villeinage 
abolished failed, though many villeins got their freedom, 
and the institution of villeinage began from the close of 
this period to die out gradually. 

2. Under the last of the Noiinan kings the great 
nobles of England had acquired much power and built 

many strong castles so as to resist the king. 

Under Henrv II. the nobles lost some of 
their power, but under his successors the nobles were 
strong enough to make the king sign the Magna Carta 
and agree to give up some of the powers he and his 
predecessors had been exercising. They forced the other 
Plantiigenet kings to summon parliaments, they put 
Henry III. under the control of a council of their own 
number, and they deposed Edward II. and Richard II. 
Thus under the Plantagenets the power of the king 
steadily declined. 

3. The name of parliament came gradually into use 
in the coui-se of the thirteenth century to designate the 
Grand Council, and after that date the name became 
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very common. The nobles in their stru^les with the 
king saw that it was a very good thing to have the 
support of the people. So in the Magna 
Carta the nobles forced John to promise to P""^''" ""="'■ 
redress not only the wi^ongs of the nobles, but also those 
of the merchants and other classes. It was for the same 
purpose that Simon of Montfort had representatives from 
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the counties and towns come to his parliament in 1265. 
You must bear in mind that after all only a small num- 
ber of people had the right to choose such representa- 
tives. To vote in the counties a man had to be a free 
landholder or one of the lesser nobles, and to vote in the 
towns a voter had to be a man of some wealth and prom- 
inence. The large mass of the people — the villeins and 
the poor artisans of the towns — had no share in the 
voting. At that time, however, the towns and the 
counties were not so anxious as they are to-day to be 
represented in parliament. They regarded it as a burden 
and tried to get out of it. As the men who were sent 
had to pay their own expenses, they too did not wish to 
serve. 

4. As the power of the nobles increased so the power 
of parliament increased, for the nobles at this time were 

the most important members of parliament. 
parUament. Parliament got control of taxation, and 

usually no law could be passed without its 
consent, or without the consent of both houses after it 
was divided in Edward III.'s reign. It frequently 
asserted its power to alter the succession to the crown, 
to appoint regencies over a young king, or in a king's 
absence, to impeach the king's ministere, and to depose 
the king and set up a new one, as in the case of Richard 
II. and Henry of Lancaster. 

5. In earlier times very little money was given to the 
king in the way of taxes. His tenants gave him 

military service in wars and certain produce 
from tlieir estates in payment of feudal dues. 
As the kingdom grew, however, this method of paying 
dues to the king was very awkward. Instead of produce, 
money payments for feudal dues were made to the king. 
With the increase in the business of the kingdom, espe- 
cially in the way of foreign wars, the feudal dues to the 
king were no longer sufi&cient to pay expenses. An 
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extraordinary tax such as Danegeld had to be levied in 
Anglo-Saxon times, and the Norman kings continued to 
levy it although the Danes no longer ravaged the land. 
Henry II. got the nobles to pay him a certain sum called 
smitage (shield-money) in place of their military service. 
As time went on more and more ways were found by 
the king and parliament for getting money. 

6. The ordeal was abolished in England in 1218. 
The trial hy battle was so unpopular that the citizens of 
many towns were exempted from it by their 
charters. The compurgation was gradually 
superseded by the trial hy jury. When a crime was 
committed and a man accused of it, sufScient men 
were called from the vicinity in which the crime was 
committed until twelve were found who declared from 
their own knowledge that the accused did or did not 
commit the crime. Thus this early jury was really a 
body of witnesses. It was not like our modern jury of 
twelve men, who, knowing little about the case they are 
trymg, have witnesses called before them and then from 
hearing their evidence pronounce a unanimous decision. 
The early jury shows us how it happens that our modem 
jury of twelve men must give a unanimous decision. 
The trial by jury was regarded as so important that a 
clause was put in the Magna Carta, confirming it as a 
right to be enjoyed by all. 

Besides this jury, known as the fetty jury^ there also 
grew up a body of men called the jury of presentment. 
It consisted of sixteen or more men of the county, and 
they had to present for trial any criminals that they 
could find in their districts. This jury, which has 
developed into our grand jury presented these criminals 
for trial at the county court, or before the king's justice 
when he came on circuit into the county. 

The king's courts over which the king himself or the 
chief justice of the Privy Council presided, either sat at 
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Westminster near London or went ^vitli the king on liis 
travels. This was very inconvenient for those who 
wished to have their cases tried and so the system grew 
up gradually of sending the royal justices about the 
country to hear cases. From this practice our modem 
circuit courts have grown up. 




Peasants Thresiiitig Wheat with a Flail. 

(From the Luttnl Fultei, ' VduHa Mmumenla.') 

7. During the Crusades many of the towns bought 
cliarters which gave tlietu freedom fi-om the control of 

the king or of the barons. Under these char- 
uade"* *"'* ^'^ *'''^ towns became wealthy through trade. 

Tlie Italian city, Venice, which had profited 
greatly by the Crusades, sent her ships to England to 
tmde, and the great league of cities of Northern Europe, 
called the Hanseatic League, established a large yanl and 
warehouses at London, called tlie Steelyard. 

During the time of the Nonuan kings English trade 
had been mainly intei-nal, and very little was done in the 
way of foreign commerce. All tlie necessaiies of life, 
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as we saw, were to be found on the manor. When the 
Black Death came, however, and reduced the number 
of farm laborers, many owners of manors found it paid 
much better to turn the manors into great sheep-farms. 
This was called enclosing the manorial fields, or the sys- 
tem of enclosures. The wool from the sheep was sent to 
Flanders, where it was in great demand by the weavers. 
England had sent some wool to Flanders before this 




Longthorpe Manor House, Northampton 

(Tlie home of the lord of the mAnor. Tba Iowbf was foi 



; built about 1235. 



period, but now she sent a great deal more, and the for- 
eign trade grew rapidly. The interference witli this 
trade by the Frencli was one of the important causes of 
tbe Hundred Years' War. 

8. Manufactures did not increase as rapidly as the 
wool-trade. In every town tliere were arti- Manufac- 
Bans engaged in producing certain articles, tures. 
There were some weavers, but most of the English wool 
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was sent to Flanders to be woven into cloth. Edward 
III. encouraged Flemish weavers to come to England, 
but in spite of his efforts the large bulk of cloth manu- 
facture was done outside of England. 

9. Though most of the necessaries of life were to be 
found on the manor, nevertheless there were always 

certain articles, such as salt fish and spices, 
an^fairs. which had to be purchased elsewhere. Ex- 
cept in large cities like London there were 
few shops such as we know. The roada were bad 
and supplies needed had to be bought from merchants 
who came to the great annual fairs in various localities. 
Provisions not obtainable on the manor were to be had 
at the local markets in certain towns at certain times in 
the month. 

10. On account of the decline of serfdom or villein- 
age and the beginning of the enclosures the manor of 

. , the Norman times was chanefine: very much. 

Agriculture o o j 

Farms were now beginning to be rented to 
free farmers in much the same way as they are rented 
nowadays. 

Summary. During the Angevin period the power of the king 
declines and that of parliament increases. Many new forms of 
taxes are introduced, and also new methods of trying criminals. 
Towns and trade flourish, but only slight progress is made in man- 
ufactures. Markets and fairs grow with the increased trade. 
Villeinage is slowly disappearing, and a new class of free farmers 
arising. Enclosures. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. Trace the power of 
the king from Anglo-Saxon times. Name and define the feudal 
dues. What were the ordeal, trial by battle, and compurgation? 

Books for Teachers. (See * Suggestions,* p. viii. — Cheyney 
and Feilden.) 



Part IV. — The Lancastrian and Yorkist 

Kings, 1399-1485 

CHAPTER XVIII 
The Lancastrian Kings, 1399-1461 

1. Parliament had made Henry of Lancaster King 
Henry IV.^ and parliament had every right to do so. 
But son had so often succeeded father to ^jj Henry 
the English throne, that some people were IV. was 
beginning to get the notion that, when one "^* ® *"^* 
king died or was deposed, the nearest heir ought at 
once to receive the throne. Now the nearest heir to 
the throne was not Henry of Lancaster. His father, 
John of Gaunt, was the third son of Edward HI., and, 
though Richard II. had no children, yet Lionel^ Duke of 
Clarence^ the second son of Edward HI., had left a 
daughter, Philippa^ whose son, the Earl of March, was 
really the nearest representative to Edward HI. Yet 
there was no need for parliament to make the Earl of 
March king, and the people had been so much alarmed 
at Richard's attempt to play the despot that it was a 
wise thing not only to get rid of the tyrant, but also to 
set up his chief enemy in his place. Owing his throne 
to parliament, Henry IV. was obliged to govern in ac- 
cordance with its will. His accession, then, was a tri- 
umph for parliament and tlie Constitution. All the 
kings of the House of Lancaster were constitutional 
kings^ who generally followed the wishes of parliament. 
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2. Henry IV. was a great friend of the Church. The 
Church now said that the Lollards, the followers of 

IV Wycliffe, were teachers of false doctrine, 
puts down Henry therefore resolved to put them down. 
the Lollards, jj^ g^^ ^ j^^^ passed through parliament by 

which any person declared by the Church to be a teacher 
of false doctrine was to be burned to death. Many Lol- 
lards were put to death under this stern law, and, after a 
few years, the Lollards ceased to give the Church any 
further trouble. It seems to us a cruel thing to burn 
people alive because we do not agree with their religious 
views, but in those days many good men believed that it 
was their duty to stamp out false teaching, even by such 
harsh means as this. 

3. Henry IV.'s reign was a short and a troubled one. 
The nobles who had helped him to the throne rose in 
„ J revolt against him. At their head was Henry 
against Percy^ Earl of Northumberland^ and his son, 
Henry IV. ^^^ Henry Percy ^ whom men called Hotspur 
because of his rash bravery. They made an alliance with 
a very bold and wise Welsh gentleman, called Owen 
Glendower^ who tried to renew the independence of 
Wales, and was for many years obeyed by most Welsh- 
men as Prince of Wales. But the Percies and Owen did 
not work very well together, and gradually Henry was 
able to beat them all. Glendower, even when defeated, 
still held his own among the mountains of Wales, and 
died a free man early in the next reign. 

4. At last Henry got over his worst difficulties. But 

he wore himself out in the struggle, and 
Death of fell into Avretched health. On his death, in 

Henry IV. ^^^oi.,, tt rt -wt 

1413, his eldest son Henry became Henry V. 

6. As a boy Henry V. is said to have been wild and 

disorderly. But all the stories told about him can 

hardly be true, since he was kept liJird at work by his 

father, fighting the Welsh and doing other things. How- 
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ever that may be, he was exceedingly grave and vir- 
tuous after he became king. He was a splendid soldier, 
and very anxious for glory. At the same 



fore, both a very popular and a very successful king. 
The great event of his reign was the renewal of the war 
with France, 




6. Henry V., like Edward III., claimed the French 
crown, though his clsiim was even more absurd than 
that of his great-grandfather, since he was ^^^^ battle 
not, as we have seen, Edwaitl's nearest heir, of Agin- 
However, in 1415 he led a well-tmined army """■ 
into France. After marching through Normandy, Henry 
turned northwai-ds, like Edward 111., to retreat to Calais, 
and was followed up by a French army much larger 
than his own. Again like Edward III., Henry was 
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forced to fight a battle with his pursuers. This was the 
battle of Agincourt. It took place not very far from 
Crecy, and was quite as brilliant and magnificent a vic- 
tory. Again the English arcliere and infantry over- 
whelmed the proud nobles of France. However, the 
victorious army was so small that all Henry could do 
after the battle was to make his way back to Calais. 

7. A few years later, Henry again invaded Nor- 
mandy, and gradually conquered it. The Normans 

fought bravely against him, but they got 
o/rro^es*^ very little help from the rest of France. 

France was, in those days, in a deplorable 
condition. The king, Charles FZ, was a madman, and 
the French nobles thought more of fighting each other 
than of resisting the English invaders. There were two 
great parties among them. One was headed by the mad 
king's son, whose name was also Charles. The other 
was headed by his cousin John, Duke of Burgundy, a 
very powerful prince. At last the friends of Charles, 
the king's son, cruelly murdered the Duke of Burgundy. 
His followers were so disgusted that they made a treaty 
with Henry of England, by which they joined with the 
English. By this treaty, called the Treaty of Troyes, 
the mad king was to go on reigning for the rest of his 
life, but was to marry his daughter Catharine to Henry 
V. Moreover, as the French king could not really gov- 
ern, Henry was to rule the country in Charles VI.'s 
name. On the mad king's death, Henry was to become 
king of France, and ever after the two thrones were to 
be united under his children by Catharine. 

8. In 1422 Henry V. died. Charles VI. of France 
died soon afterwards, and the two thrones of France and 
England thus went to the baby sotf of Henry and Cath- 
arine, who was proclaimed king when only a few months 
old. Luckily, the little Henry VL had a wise guardian 
in his uncle, John, Duke of Bedford, a true brother of 
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Henry V. Bedford strove with all his might to win 
for his nephew the throne of France, as well as the 
throne of England. Thanks to the help of 
Philip, the new Duke of Burgundy, Bedford upholds 
managed to make most of northern France Henry vi.*s 
obey his nephew as king. South of the 
River Loire the old king's son was proclaimed Charles 
VII. But he was lazy and feeble, and men had not yet 
forgotten how he had murdered the Duke of Burgundy. 
The result was that neither Charles VII. nor Bedford 
was strong enough to beat the other. This was the 
worst of all things for France, which suffered terrible 
misery from the constant fighting. 

9. A great many Frenchmen, the Burgundian party 
they were called, still fought on the English side. It 
seems strange to us that men should side -^ . . 

" . . The mission 

with the foreigner against their own coun- of joanof 
trymen. But Frenchmen hated each other ^^^' 
more than they hated the English, and love of father- 
land seemed dead in their breasts. At last there hap- 
pened one of the most wonderful things in all history. 
In 1429 a country girl, named Joan of Are, appeared at 
the Court of Charles VII. She told him that God had 
sent her to save France from the foreigner, and to make 
Charles the real king of all France. The careless king 
had little faith in what Joan said, but things were so 
desperate that he let her do what she wished. 

10. At that moment the English were besieging 
Orleans, and the French were on the point of yielding 
them the town. Joan now donned armor _ 

like a man, and forced her way at the head ^es 
of a troop of soldiers into the besieged city, ^^^i^f^j? 
Her faith and courage inspired the defenders Charles VII. 
with a new spirit. Before long she drove *® Reims, 
the English from the siege. Then she led Charles to 

the city of Reims, in whose cathedral all the French 

8 
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Lands held by Henry VI. and Charles VII. in France about 1420. 
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kings were crowned. She stood by while Charles was 
crowned king. Then she led him back over the Loire. 

11. Even now Joan's mission was not finished. She 
wrote to the English, telling them to go back home, as 
she had been commanded by God to expel 

them from her country. After more feats '^.^f death 

•^ of Joan. 

of valor she grew a little reckless, and at 
last fell into the hands of her enemies, who burned lier 
to death at Rouen. She died so nobly that the rough 
English soldiers who watched her were stricken with 
awe. " We are undone," they cried, " for this maid 
whom we have burned is indeed a saint." 

12. The simple faith of Joan of Arc saved France 
from ruin. She made the French who fought for the 
English ashamed of themselves, and, not 

many years after her martyrdom, the Duke the English 
of Burffundv himself ffiive up the English power in 

. . France. 

alliance, and recognized his father's mur- 
derer, as Charles VII,, the lawful King of France. Bed- 
ford struggled heroically to prevent the ruin of the 
English cause, but died in the same year in which 
France and Burgundy made peace. The English were 
at last forced to ask for a truce, and in return for a 
short period of rest, Henry VI. was married to Margaret 
of Anjou, the niece of C/harles VII. Before long, how- 
ever, the French renewed the war, and drove the Eng- 
lish out of Normandy, which they had conquered thirty 
years before. At last, in 1453, the English were driven 
out of Gascony, which had been ruled by its English 
dukec since the days of Henry II. Of all the English 
king's old lands in France, Calais alone remained to him. 

13. Henry VI. had now grown up to manhood. He 
was good, pious, and intelligent, but he was not strong 
enough, either in mind or body, to rule England. His 
wife, Margaret of Anjou, had the coumge and force 
which he did not possess. People hated her because 
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she was ji French womiui, and she always thought more 
of lielping her own friends tlian of helping England. 

Under such a kincf as Heiu-y the nobles could 
weakrale. ^ ^^ what tliey pleased. England was soon 

almost as full of bloodshed and violence as 
France had been. By degrees Englishmen found out 
that things would never get better as long as Henry 
was on the throne. In 1453, however, Henry suddenly 
went mad. 

14. In their despair, men turned to his cousin, Richard^ 
Duke of York, York was the grandson and heir of that 
Richard ^^^^^ of March who was descended from 
Duke of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, the second son of 

°^ * Edward IH. By birth, then, he was nearer 

the throne than the king himself. As yet, however, no 
one thought of making him king. When Henry went 
mad, York was made Protector, Unluckily, Henry soon 
recovered, and drove York from power. The best 
chance of good rule was thus lost. 

15. York would not be put aside without a struggle. 
In 1455 he waged war against the king's ministers, and 
The deposi- ^^f^^^^^ them at the Battle of St. Albans. 
tion of This was the beginning of thirty years of 

enry VI. struggle. Y'ork was soon cheated out of 
the fruits of victory, and once more took up arms. 
At last he claimed the throne, declaring that he was the 
rightful heir, and that all the Lancastrians were usurpers. 
Heniy had not enough spirit to fight vigorously, even 
for his own rights, but Queen Margaret strove with all 
her might to prevent York from fulfilling his purpose. 
Before long she defeated and slew York, in the Battle of 
Wakefield. York's son, Edward, proved a more danger- 
ous enemy to Margaret than his father had ever been. 
He marched to London, and was proclaimed King 
Edward IV. On Palm Sunday, 1461, he won the 
Battle of TowtoHj near York. This battle secured 
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the throne for Edward. Margaret fled to France, and 
Henry was imprisoned in the Tower of London. 

Summary. Parliament makes Henry IV. king. He puts down 
the Lollards and rebellious nobles. Henry V. succeeds him, claims 
the French crown, wins the battle of Agincourt, and has the French 
crown assured him by Treaty of Troyes, according to which he 
marries the daughter of the French king, Charles VI. Henry V. 
and Charles VI. die. Duke of Bedford wars against France to 
maintain the claim of Henry V.'s baby son, -Henry VI., to the 
French throne ; Joan of Arc defeats the English, but is captured 
and burned. Henry VI. loses France, goes mad, and is deposed. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. Why were the Lan- 
castrian kings "constitutional kings"? Who was Wycliffe? 
When was Wales subdued by England? What were the battles 
of Crecy and Poitiers? 

Days of Henry IV. and V. : Call well, J. M., A Champion of the 
Faith J- Elrington, II., In the Days of Prince IlaL 

Agincourt: Henty, G. A., At Agincourt, 

Henry VI. : Yonge, C. M., Two Penniless Princesses. 

Books for Teachers. Gairdner, J., The Houses of Lancaster 
and York; Bradley, A. G., Owen Glyndwr; Church, A. J., Henry V. ; 
Lowell, F. C, Joan of Arc. 



CHAPTER XIX 
The Yorkist Kings, 1461-1485 

1. Richard, Duke of York, had begun to wage war 
against Heniy VI. in 1455. Now, after six years' fight- 

The Wars ^^S^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ become King Edward IV. 
of the Yet this was only the first part of the long 

Roses. fight which the two houses of York and 

Lancaster were to wage against each other. It was not 
until 1485 that the struggle ended. This period of 
thirty years of fighting and confusion is called the time 
of the Wars of the Roses, The Yorkists wore a white 
rose, and the Lancastrians were said to have worn a red 
rose as their badge. 

2. Edward IV. was the fii*st Yorkist king. He claimed 
the throne as the nearest heir of Edward III. ; but few 

Englishmen cared who was the rightful heir. 

?v.^*claim ^^^ ^^^^ claim to rule was that he was a 
to the wiser man and better soldier than poor 

throne. Henry VI. It was hoped that he would 

govern England more firmly than Henr}'- had done. 

3. Like Henry IV., Edward IV. found it harder to 
keep his throne than to win it. He had been greatly 

helped by Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick^ 
quarrels the wealthiest of the English nobles. So 
^^ . powerful was Warwick that men called him 

the king-maker. Warwick now showed that 
he could unmake as well as make kings. Like the 
Percies under Henry IV., he soon found that Edward 
did not listen to his advice. The result was that 
Edward and Warwick quarrelled. For the moment 
Edward got the upper hand, and in 1470 Warwick was 
forced to flee to France. 
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4. In a few months Warwick had his revenge. He 
made friends in Fmnce with Margaret of Anjou, and 
agreed to help her to restore her husband to 
the throne. In a few months he was back J^gJJJJ^^^* 
in England. This time it was Edward's 
turn to flee. Warwick now took Henry VI. out of the 
Tower, and restored him to the throne. Thus, for 
the second time, he earned his title of "king-maker." 
Indeed, he was now king in all but name, for Henry- 
had lost his wits owing to his misfortunes, and Margaret 
had not yet returned from France. 

6. It was still easier to conquer than to hold Eng- 
land. In 1471 Edward IV. came back to recover his 
throne. On Easter Sunday he defeated and Edward IV. 
slew Warwick in the battle of Barnet, wins back 
Margaret of Anjou soon afterwards arrived * ^ * ^°"^' 
in England. Edward won another victory over her at 
Tewkeshury^ and sent her back to France. Through 
these two battles Edward IV. was restored to the 
throne. Poor Henry VI. was now again his prisoner, 
and was soon secretly put to death. For the next twelve 
years Edward IV. reigned in peace. He kept good order, 
and summoned parliaments very seldom. He died in 
1483, when still quite young. 

6. Edward IV. left two sons, Edward^ Prince of 
Wales, and Richard, Duke of York, The elder of these 
now became King Edward V. He was too yoimg to 
rule, so his uncle, Richard, Duke of Gloucester, I^dward 
IV.'s younger brother, was made Protector. 
Gloucester was a clever but cruel and ambi- 
tious man. In a few weeks he declared that his nephew 
had no right to the throne, and made himself king. The 
little Edward V. and his brother Richard, Duke of York, 
were shut up in the Tower, where they were probably 
murdered by their uncle. At any rate no one heard 
anything more about them. 
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7. Thus Gloucester became King Richard III. But 
he did not gain much by his wickedness. The York- 
ists hated him because he had treated hifi 
nephews so badly. Tlie Lancastrians would 

not support him because he belonged to the other side. 
The heir of the House of Lancaster was now Henry 




A Sliip of the Fifteenth Centary. 

Tador, Earl of Richmond. Henry's mother, Lady Mar- 
garet Beaufort, was a descendant of John of Gaunt, 
though Ilia father was the son of a poor Welsh gentle- 
man named Tudor. Richmond had long been in exile. 
In 1485 he landed at Milford Haven, in Wales, and re- 
ceived such support from his fellow-countrymen that he 
was able to make war against Kichard. At the battle 
of Bosworth in Leicestershire, Richmond was victorious 
over Richard, who lost both crown and life on that fatal 
day. Thus the House of Lancaster at last won back the 
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throne. The Welshman, Henry Tudor, now became 
King Henry VII. 

The Chief Battles of the Wars of the Roses. 

1455. Battle of St. Albans. 

1460. Battle of Wakefield. 

1461. Battle of Towton. 

1471. Battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury. 
1486. Battle of Bosworth. 

Genealogy of the Tudor Kings. 

Henry VII., 

m. Elizabeth of York. 



Arthur, Henry VIII., Marjj^aret, m. James IV. 

Prince of Wales. married of Scotland. 

. I , 

I I I 

(1) Catharine of Aragou. (2) Anne Boleyn. (3) Jane Seymour. 

Mary. Elizabeth. Edward VI. 

Summary. Edward IV. of York wins the throne from Henry 
VI. Edward falls ont with the Earl of Warwick, and Warwick 
restores the throne to Henry VI. Edward defeats Warwick and 
gets back the throne. He dies, leaving the throne to Edward V., 
"who with his brother, is made way with by Richard of Gloucester, 
who takes the title of Richard III. He is defeated and killed at 
Bosworth by Henry Tudor of the House of Lancaster. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. Which house had the 
best claim to the throne — York or Lancaster? Who had first 
given the throne to the house of Lancaster and by what right? 
Can you see any reason why the Y'orkist kings did not summon 
parliaments? 

Barnet: Church, A. J., The Chantn/ Priest of Barnet. 

Wars of the Roses: Edgar, J. G., The Wars of the Roses; 
Green, E. E., In the Wars of the Roses; Holt, E. S., Red and 
White. 

Earl of Warwick: Lytton, Lord, The Last of the Barons, 

Books for Teachers. Gairdner, J., The Houses of Lancaster 
and York; Oman, C. W. C, Wancick the Kingmaker ; Thompson, 
E., The Wars of Lancaster and York, 



CHAPTER XX 
Lancastrian and Yorkist Period, 1399-1485 

1. The changes begun in the agricultural and indus- 
trial life of the latter part of the Angevin period con- 
tinued during this. Though war was going 

anges. ^^ almost constantly the lower classes of 
people were little affected. In the country districts en- 
closures continued, and manufactming slowly increased 
in the towns. 

2. It was unfoitunate for the people, but fortunate for 
the king, that so many nobles were killed in the Wars of 

. the Roses. The Lancastrian kings, as they 

owed their crowns to the will of the nobles 
expressed through parliament, did not have much power. 
The Yorkist kings got their crowns by force of arms, 
and as they owed nothing to parliament, they called it 
together but seldom. The great nobles^ who had given 
parliament its strength had been killed. So under the 
Yorkist kings the power of the king was almost ab- 
solute. 

3. Parliament was very strong under the Lancastrians 
and people began to value the privilege of voting for its 
_ ,. ^ members. When representatives from the 

Parliament. . r» 

shires or counties were first called for in 
early times, the free landholders all had the right of vot- 
ing for representatives at tlie meeting of the freemen in 
the county court. Certain men, however, began to come 
to the meeting who had no right to vote, and in order to 
prevent their voting parliament passed a law in the reign 
of Henry VI. which restricted the voting to free land- 
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holders who had an income of forty shillings (equal in 
present value to about $200 in our money) a year from 
their land. Though this did not change the kind of 
men who were sent to parliament, it really made the 
number of men who could vote for representatives very 
small, because most of the land of England came to be 
owned by a few great families. This caused much 
trouble, as we shall see later. 

4. During Saxon and Norman times very little had 
been done for education. The people of all classes were 
very ignorant and superstitious. The clergy 
were the best educated of all, because they 
had to know how to read and write in order to fulfil 
their duties. After the twelfth century many schools 
arose, especially in connection with cathedrals and mon- 
asteries, where boys who were to become churchmen were 
taught.- For those who wished to carry on their studies 
further, universities arose like Oxford and Cambridge. 
For the man, however, who did not wish to be a church- 
man, there was little opportunity to become educated. 
William of Wykeham opened a school at Winchester in 
1393, and Henry VI. established a school at Eton^ but 
even these were mainly for the clergy. In fact every- 
body who had much education usually became a clergy- 
man. 

6. Down to about the middle of the fifteenth century 
all books had to be written out and copied again and 
again after the same fashion if new copies „ . . 

. , Printinsr. 

were wanted. This was very laborious and 
expensive and did not spread learning very fast. About 
this time, however, a man in Germany named Gutenberg 
discovered the use of separate type and began to print 
books. This invention was brought over to England by 
William Caxton in 1477. Slowly and gradually printed 
books began to be circulated. Thus was education 
helped in another way. 
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Summary. Increase of the power of tlie king and decrease of 
the power of parliament. The right to vote is restricted. The 
people at large are uneducated. The establishment of schools and 
the introduction of printing helps education. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. Under what other 
house of kings besides the House of York had the power of parlia- 
ment been weak? What early king had promoted education? 
Does a man have to have proi)erty to vote in the United States ? 

Books for Teachers. (See p. viii. under Feildeu and Cheyney.) 



Part v. — The Tudor Kings. 1485-1603 

CHAPTER XXI 
Henry VII., 1485-1509 

1. Henry VII, was a cold and selfish man who never 
made himself loved. He was, however, far-seeing, care- 
ful, and thrifty, and wished to be king over _, . , 

111 . 1 1 1 1 1 n ^^® union of 

the whole nation, and not merely the head of York and 
the House of Lancaster. He now married Lancaster. 
Elizabeth of York, the daughter of Edward IV. Eliza- 
beth was by the death of her brothers the nearest heir 
to the Yorkist house, and Henry was, as we have seen, 
the representative of Lancaster. By this marriage the 
long disputes of the rival houses were at last settled, 
and the children of Henry VII. and Elizabeth could 
boast that they represented equally both York and 
Lancaster. 

2. Not even his wedding with the daughter of Edward 
IV. could make Henry VH. welcome to the Yorkists, 
who formed many plots against him. The 
Yorkists had no longer any leaders. They ture of 
were, therefore, forced to follow leaders who Jerkin 
pretended to be members of the house of 

York, when really they were nothing of the sort. The 
most important of these was Perkin Warheck. This 
man was the son of a poor townsman of Tournai^ a city 
in the Netherlands. He now claimed to be Richard, 
Duke of York, the younger son of Edward IV., who 
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was genemlly thought to have been murdered with his 
brother, Edward V., in the Tower of London. Warbeck 
played his part so well that many people seriously be- 
lieved that he really was the Duke of York. For many 
years he was a dangerous enemy to Henry. All English- 
men who disliked the new king supported Perkin, and, 
besides his friends in England, the impostor was helped 
by the Frencii and the Scots. Henry wisely made friends 
with the French and Scots, and pei'suaded them to give 
up supporting his enemy. Perkin did not, however, lose 
heart. He boldly landed in Cornwall in 1497. Now, 
the Cornishmen were grumbling at the severe tiixes that 
the king forced them to pay, and many of them, there- 
fore, helped Perkin against the king. Perkin was not, 
however, strong enough to face the king's soldiers, and 
was soon taken prisoner and shut up in the Tower. A 
little later he was put to death for trying to escape. 
With his failure the Wars of the Roses came to an end, 
and no one any longer disputed Henry VII.'s claim to 
the throne. 

3. Henry tried to make himself more powerful by 
marrpng his children to great foreign princes. The 

leading king in Europe in those days was 
marriages Ferdinand^ King of Spain. Henry married 
of Henry's Jiig eldest SOU, Arthur^ Prince of Wales, to 

Ferdinand's daughter, Catharine of Aragon. 
Before long, however, Prince Arthur died, and his 
younger brother, Henry, became Prince of Wales. King 
Henry set so much store on the Spanish marriage that 
he arranged for the wedding of Catharine to the new 
Prince of Wales, her former husband's brother. The 
king thus managed to keep the great riches which 
Catharine had brought from Spain. At the same time 
he retained the king, her father, as his friend. A second 
royal marriage was that of Henry's eldest daughter, 
Margaret^ to James IV,, King of Scots. The king 
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hoped that it would make the English and Scots, who 
were generally fighting each other, more friendly. At 
fii'st little came of this hope, but a hundred years later 
the great-grandson of James and Margaret became king 
of both England and Scotland. 

4. Henry was fond of money, and his subjects grum- 
bled at the heavy taxes which he compelled them to pay. 
However, he used his wealth wisely, kept 

good order in the land, and made even the vil^in- ^ ^ 
greatest nobles obey the law. Till now the creased the 
nobles had done almost what they liked. 
The Wars of the Roses had been caused by their con- 
stant quarrelling with each other. But Henry set .up a 
new court of justice, which was called the Star Chamber ^ 
because it sat in a room whose ceiling was painted with 
stars. The chief work of this court was to keep the 
nobles in order, and force tliem to obey the law. Henry 
succeeded so well against the nobles that he became a 
much more powerful king than those who had gone 
before him. 

5. Henry did what he could to encourage maritime 
enterprise. In his reign Christopher Columbus discov- 
ered America, and other navigators followed 

on his tracks and sought to explore the new enterprise, 
world. Among them was Joh7i Cabot, whom 
Henry VII. sent on a voyage of discovery to America 
in 1497. Though this explorer discovered Labrador, the 
English made no attempt to take advantage of it, and 
the Spaniards and French began to colonize America 
before them. 



Summary. Henry YIT. unites the claims of the Houses of 
York and Lancaster. He puts down the impostor, Warbeck. He 
allies Spain and Scotland to England by marriages, increases the 
power of the king, and encourages maritime enterprise. 
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Topics and Supplementary Reading. Did Henry or Eliza- 
beth of York have the better claim to the throne ? What was the 
date of Columbus's discovery of America? Where was Cornwall? 

Days of Henry VII. : Cowper, Frank, The Captain of the 
Wight, 

Ireland in the time of Henry VII. : Green, E. E., The Heir of 
Ilascombe Hall. 

Books for Teachers. Moberly, C. E., The Early Tudor s y 
Gairdner, J., Henry VIL 



CHAPTER XXII 
Henry VIII., 1509-1547 

1. Henry, Prince of Wales, now became Henry VIII. 
He did not have to figlit for his throne, as his father had 
done, and all Englishmen agi-eed that he was 

their lawful king. He was therefore able to h^^'^^vih^ 
be bolder and more reckless than the cold- 
hearted Henry VII. He was very handsome, he dressed 
splendidly, and amused himself in a very magnificent 
fashion. He made his people love him by his hearty 
ways. Later on the young king grew hard and cruel. 
At last he became little better than a tyrant. With all 
his faults, however, he did a great work for England. 

2. Henry seemed to spend a great deal of his time on 
his amusements, but as he loved power better than any- 
thing else, he never neglected his duties as 

king. To carry out the many great schemes wolsey. 
that he had in his mind he needed sln-ewd 
helpers. At last he found a minister after his own heart 
in a young clergyman named Thomas Wolsey^ who was the 
son of a merchant. Wolsey rose through the king's favor 
to the highest posts in Church and State. He became 
Archbishop of York, a Cardinal of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the legate or representative of the Pope in 
England. He was also Lord Chancellor and chief min- 
ister of the king. He grew so rich, and lived in such 
splendid fashion that he seemed grander than the great- 
est nobles. But, though proud to the nobles, he was 
always kind to the poor. He spent great sums of money 
in building schools and colleges. 
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tuie beloD^g to EbB Ewl of Wuwick.) 
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3. Wolsey took great pains to make EDgland's power 
again fult abroad. During the time of bis ministrj", 
Henry VIII, twice went to war against the 
French. The king did not win for Idmself ,^^"> 
mueh glory in those wars. Henry fought English 
the Scots also, and gained a famous victory Abroad. 
over his brother-in-law, James IV. of Scot- 
land. In 1513 the Scotch king invaded England. He 
hoped by that to help the French by giving the Eng- 




Cardinal Wolsey. 

lish two enemies to fight at once. James was, however, 
beaten and killed at the Battle of Flodden Field. For a 
long time after this Henry had no great trouble from 

the Scots. 
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4. Heniy had majried, as we have seen, Catharine of 
Ar^on, the widow of his brother Arthur. The king 
The divorce ^"^^ grew tired of her, and fell in love with 
of Catharine a lady named Anne Boleyn. He became 
o rapm. ^^^^ eager to put away Queen Catharine 
and to marry Anne Boleyn. He found an excuse for 
this in pretending that his conscience made him uneasy 




at marrying his brother's widow. Such a marriage was 
against the law of the Church ; but Pope Julius II. had 
grante<l Henry what was called a dispensation, by which 
he set aside the general law in this particular case. 
Now, however, Henry said that even the Pope had not 
power to do this. Accordingly he went to the new 
Pope, Clement VII., and begged him to declare that 
his marriage with Catharine had never been lawful. 
Clement waa very unwilling to fall in with the king's 
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request, but he did not like to offend so powerful a king 
as Henry. He therefore appointed Wolsey and another 
cardinal to try the ease in England, and decide whether the 
marriage had been lawful or not. Henry felt sure that 
Wolsey would decide that it had been contrary to the 
law of the Church. The Pope did not give Wolsey the 
chance to end the business. Before the case was finished 
Clement ordered the trial to be begun again at Rome. 

5. Henry was very angry with both the Pope and 
Wolsey. He could not touch the Pope, but Wolsey 
soon felt the force of the king's wrath. In 

1529 the Cardinal was driven from all his woisej."* 
offices and sent to his archbishopric. The 
next winter he was suddenly summoned to London to 
answer a charge of treason against the king. He died 
on the road, and thus escaped Henry's vengeance. 

6. Henry had now to get his marriage declared un- 
lawful by other means. He had till now been very 
friendly with the Popes, and had helped ^pj^^ 

them against their enemies. For many hun- Reforma- 
dreds of years all Europe had believed that 
the Pope was the head of the Christian Church. But in 
1517 a German named Martin Luther had been preach- 
ing against the Pope's power, and bringing in many 
changes in religion. This was the beginning of what 
is called the Reformation^ which soon broke up Europe 
into different Churches. Luther and his followers were 
called Protestants^ because they protested against the 
Pope, while those who still followed the Pope were 
called Roman Catholics. The Protestants were now 
growing very numerous in northern Europe, and were 
giving the Pope a great deal of trouble. Hitherto 
Henry and England had been in favor of the Pope 
and against Luther. Now that the Pope would not do 
what Henry wished, it was clear that there would soon 
be a quarrel between them. 
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4. Henry had married, as we have seen, Catharine of 
Ar^on, the widow of his brother Arthur, The king 
The divorce °o^ grew tired of her, and fell in love with 
of Catharine a lady named Anne Boleyn. He Wsame 
o ragon. ^^^^ eager to put away Queen Catharine 
and to marry Anne Boleyn. He found an excuse for 
this in pretending that his conscience made him uneasy 
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at marrying his brother's widow. Such a marriage was 
against the law of the Chureh ; but Pope Julius II, had 
granted Henry what was called a dispensation, by which 
he set aside the general law in this particular ' case. 
Now, however, Henry said that even tlie Pope had not 
power to do this. Acconiingly he went to the new 
Pope, Clement VIL, and begged him to declare that 
his marriage with Catharine had never been lawful. 
Clement was very unwilling to fall in with the king's 
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request, but he did not like to offend so powerful a king 
as Henry. He therefore appointed Wolsey and another 
cardinal to try the case in England, and decide whether the 
marriage had been lawful or not. Henry felt sure that 
Wolsey would decide that it had been contrary to the 
law of the Church. The Pope did not give Wolsey the 
chance to end the business. Before the case was finished 
Clement ordered the trial to be begun again at Rome. 

5. Henry was very angry with both the Pope and 
Wolsey. He could not touch the Pope, but Wolsey 
soon felt the force of the king's wmth. In 

1529 the Cardinal was driven from all his woisey.°* 
offices and sent to his archbishopric. The 
next winter he was suddenly summoned to London to 
answer a charge of treason against the king. He died 
on the road, and thus escaped Henry's vengeance. 

6. Henry had now to get his marriage declared un- 
lawful by other means. He had till now been very 
friendly with the Popes, and had helped ^^^ 

them against their enemies. For many hun- Reforma- 
dreds of years all Europe had believed that ^^^' 
the Pope was the head of the Christian Church. But in 
1517 a German named Martin Luther had been preach- 
ing against the Pope's power, and bringing in many 
changes in religion. This was the beginning of what 
is called the Reformation^ which soon broke up Europe 
into different Churches. Luther and his followers were 
called Protestants^ because they protested against the 
Pope, while those who still followed the Pope were 
called Roman Catholics. The Protestants were now 
growing very numerous in northern Europe, and were 
giving the Pope a great deal of trouble. Hitherto 
Henry and England had been in favor of the Pope 
and against Luther. Now that the Pope would not do 
what Henry wislied, it was clear that there would soon 
be a quarrel between them. 
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7. Finding that C/Iement VII- was determined not to 
allow him to put away Queen Catharine, Henry resolved 
to take the question away from the Pope 
SoYSim'" altogether. He persuaded parliament to pass 
the Pope's laws wliieh said that the Pope had no power 
Sniriand *'' ^^^ '" England. It followed that the ease 
of the queen should be tried, not in tlie Pope's 
court at Rome, but in the court of the Archbishop of 




Martin Lutber. 

Canterbury, the chief bishop of England. The arch- 
bishop was now Thomas Cranmer, a timid man, who was 
quite certain to do anything that the king wished. Cran- 
mer soon declared Henry's marriage with Catharine un- 
lawful. Thereupon the king at once wedded Anne 
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Boleyn. Soon after, parliament passed a law declaring 
that Henry was Supreme Head of the Church of England, 
This was called the Act of Supremacy. It was passed in 
1534, and was the last of the many laws that put an end 
to the Pope's authority in England. 

8. Henry was not content with getting what he 
wanted. He told all his subjects that they must declare 
that Anne Boleyn was his lawful wife, and Execution of 
that he was 'supreme head of the Church. Sir Thomas 
Those who refused to do this were to be put ^^** 

to death as traitors. So fierce was Henry's will, and so 
much were his people afraid of him, that very few dared 
to risk their lives by setting up their opinion against the 
king's. A few brave men, however, ventured to with- 
stand the king's wishes. The most important of these 
was Sir Thomas 3fore, a very learned and good man, and 
a famous lawyer, and writer of a book called Utopia. 
When Wolsey had been driven from the oflSce of 
Chancellor, Henry had appointed More his successor. 
Now the new Lord Chancellor became so disgusted with 
the king's acts that he gave up office. Henry soon 
ordered him to say that he was in favor of Anne Boleyn 
and against the Pope. More refused to do this, and in 
consequence was condemned to death as a traitor. In 
1535 he was beheaded on Tower Hill, outside the Tower 
of London. His fate scared less bold men into obeying 
the fierce king. 

9. Henry soon aimed a new blow against the old 
Church. Since the days of Augustine a great many of 
the most pious and devoted of Englishmen ^j^^ suppres- 
and Englishwomen had taken vows to give sion of the 
up the world for the sake of religion. They '"O'^asteries. 
were called monks and nuns, and the houses in which 
they lived were called monasteries and nunneries. Within 
them they lived very self-denying lives. They were 
not allowed to marry; they had nothing which the^ 
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could call their own, and tliey were bound to obey strictly 
the besid of the liouse and the law of the community. 
Tbey lived on the coarsest food, and spent most of their 
time in prayer and meditation. In the old days many of 
the best and holiest men luid become monks. Among 
tliem were nuuiy of those who had t^ken the greatest 
places in English history. For instance, among the monks 
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The Tower of London and Xeighborhood about 1550. 



who had been Archbishoie of Canterbury were Aiignstine 
himself, Dunstan, and Anselm. The great days of the 
monks, however, had long gone by. There were many 
cai-eless and some wicked monks. Many monasteries 
were too rich, and the monks became idle and extrava- 
gant. The monks were, therefore, not so much liked by 
the people as tliey had been. Henry now thought it 
would be a fine way to make himself rich, if he put an 
end to the monastei-ies and seized their lands and money 
for himself. He called on Thomas Vromwell, formerly 
in the employ of Wolsey, to help liim in the matter, 
Cromwell was wily, selfish, and careless of everything 
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but himself and his master. He soon found plenty of 
excuses for putting an end to the monasteries. In 1536 
he began by abolishing the smaller ones. Within three 
years he had got rid of them all. Part of the monks' 
property went to the Church, but most of it went to the 
king. Henry used some of it to build ships and defend 
the country; but he gave a great deal away to his 
favorites and ministers, and after a few years was as 
poor as ever. 

10. Cromwell persuaded Henry to make other changes 
in religion, and it looked as if the king wei*e gradually 
becoming a Protestant like Luther. One of 

the things now done was the making of a Bibl^"^^'^^ 
new translation of the Bible from Latin into 
English. The king ordered that a copy of this English 
Bible should be bought for every parish church, where 
it was to lie open, that eveiy one might read it. 

11. Cromwell, like Wolsey, did not keep the king's 
favor forever. Before long Henry got tired of making 
changes, and blamed Cromwell for being too 

friendly to the Protestants. Since the king cieves and 
had put aside Catharine of Aragon he had *?* ^*^^ °^ 
had several wives. He soon grew tired of 
Anne Boleyn, and she was beheaded. He at once married 
a third wife, Jane Seymour. This lady was the mother 
of Henry's only son, the future Edward VI., but shft 
died soon after his birth. Cromwell then persuaded 
Henry to take as his fourth wife a German princess, 
Anne of Oleves^ hoping thus to make friends with the 
German Protestants. Henry found that Anne was ugly 
and stupid, and put her away at once. His anger fell on 
Cromwell, who had made the match, and in 1540 he 
accused liim of treason, and put him to death. 

12. Before long the king married a 'fifth wife, — 
Catharine Hoivard^ a cousin of Anne Boleyn's. She 
was soon beheaded like Anne, and Henry then found 
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a sixth wife in a young widow named Catharine Parr. 
She was more prudent than the othei-s, and managed to 
outlive her husband. Some of Henry's six 
Henry wives were not good women ; but the king 

VIll.'s reign, ^r^g mostly to blame for the terrible things 
that happened within his family. As lie grew older he 
became more and more savage. He no longer made great 
changes in the Church ; but he believed that he had found 
a " middle way " between the Protestants and the Roman 
Catholics. He tried to make everybody profess to believe 
exactly what he believed. Those who would not follow 
in the king's footsteps were brutally punished. Henry 
burned Protestants to death, because he called them 
heretics^ or teachers of false doctrine. Roman Catholics 
he beheaded as traitors, because he said that those who 
did not believe in his supremacy over the Church could 
not be faithful to him. Cruel and merciless as he was, 
he kept England in good order and in peace. When he 
died, in 1547, such troubles arose that many were sorry 
that the fierce king was no longer alive to force all men 
into obedience to him. 

13. Henry VIII. left three children. The elder ones 
were two daughters, Mary^ whose mother was Catharine 
„^^ of Aragon, and Elizabeth^ the child of Anne 

Vlll/s Boleyn. The third was his only son, Edward^ 

children. Prince of Wales, the child of Jane Seymour. 
On his father's death this prince became Edward VI. 



Summary. Henry VIII. seeks a divorce from his wife and 
disgraces Wolsey because the latter does not support him. Henry 
sets up a separate church in England because the Pope refuses a 
divorce. He executes More for refusing to recognize him as head 
of the Church. He suppresses the monasteries, puts the English 
Bible into use, and causes the death of his minister Thomas 
Cromwell. 
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Topics and Supplementary Reading. What does the word 
•* Reformation'* mean? When were monasteries fitst established 
in England? Was this the first translation of the Bible into 
English? 

Destruction of the monasteries: Shipley, M. E., Like a Rasen 
Fiddler, 

Resistance to the Destruction of the Monasteries : Gilliat, £., 
Dorothy Dymoke, 

Last Days of Henry VIII. : Holt, E. S., Lettice Eden. 

Times of Henry VIII. : Yonge, C. M., The Armourer^s 
Prentices, 

Books for Teachers. Moberly, C. E., The Early Tudors; 
Creighton, M., Cardinal Wolsey. 



CHAPTER XXIII 
Edward VI., iS47-iSS3 ; and Mary, 1553-1558 

1. Edward VL was a boy ten years old, not old enough 
to reign for himself. His uncle, Edward Seymour^ Duke 
Somerset and ^f ^S'om^r^^^, his mother's brother, was there- 
the English fore made Lord Protector. He was to rule 

rayer-boo . ^^^ j^j^ nephew's behalf. Somerset was a 

friend of the Reformation. He began once more to 
make changes in the Church. The most important of 
these was the great change which he made in the ser- 
vices. Down to this time all the prayers said in church 
were in Latin. The Reformers, or Protestants, believed 
that the pmyers should be said in English, because the 
people could always understand their mother tongue, 
and only educated men could understand Latin. Somer- 
set strongly held this view, and Archbishop Cranmer, 
who agreed with Somerset, set to work to turn the 
service-books into English, and to alter them so as to 
suit the new notions about religion. In 1549 he had 
done his task, and parliament passed a law that hence- 
forth every church should use tlie new English service- 
book, which was called the Book of Common Prayer, 

2. Somerset meant to do what he thought right, but 
many of the ministers were selfish men, whose only 

aim was to make themselves rich. They 
land drives govemcd England badly, and neither Som- 
Somerset erset nor Cranmer was strong enough to 

keep them in order. At last, in 1549, the 
people rose in rebellion. Somerset was too weak to put 
the rebels down, and was therefore driven from power. 
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In his place John Dudley^ Duke of Northumberland^ be- 
came ruler of England. He was a much worse man 
than Somerset, but he was more resolute and strong- 
minded, and therefore seemed better able to rule over 
the English. However, he was so selfish that he thought 
a great deal more about himself and his family than 
about the king or the country. He pretended to be a 
very earnest Protestant, and made, further changes in 
religion. Before long he put Somerset to death. 

3. Edward VI. was a thoughtful and serious boy, 
and an eager Protestant. His health was poor, and he 
knew that he had not long to live. It The death of 
troubled him greatly that his elder sister, Edward VI., 
Mary, would be Queen of England after his fo make L^dy 
death. Mary, like her mother, was no friend Jane Grey 
of the new religion, and Edward feared that ^"®®^- 
after he was gone she would put an end to Prot- 
estantism. Northumberland also was afraid that his 
power would end with the king s death. He persuaded 
Edward to put aside both his sisters and draw up a 
will in which he declared that his cousin, Lady Jane 
Grey^ should be the next queen of England. North- 
umberland's real reason for this was that the Lady 
Jane was married to one of his sons, the Lord Guildford 
Dudley. But no one wished that Northumberland 
should go on ruling through his daughter-in-law, and 
every one believed that the daughters of Henry VIII. had 
a better right to be queens than Jane, who was the 
granddaughter of Henry's sister. When Edward died 
in 1553, Northumberland tried to make Lady Jane queen, 
but even the Protestants would not all support him. 
I^ady Jane was a good and pious girl, and worthy of a 
better fate. She was the innocent sufferer from North- 
umberland's greediness. She only reigned ten days. 

4. Mary^ Edward's elder sister, then became queen, 
and after the cruel fashion of the time, she put Northum- 
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berland, the Lady Jane, and her husband to death. 
The Duke deserved his fate ; but we cannot but feel 

Mary Tudor ^^^'^7 ^^^ ^^^^ innocent boy and girl who per- 
becomes ished thi'ough his ambition. Mary was a true 
queen. daughter of Catharine of Aragon, and hated 

the changes in religion that her father and brother had 
brought about. She now drove away the Protestant 
clergy or put them in prison. Before long she got rid 
of the Book of Common Prayer and brought back the 
Latin services. Not contented with that, she persuaded 
parliament to agree to recognize the power of the Pope. 
Thus the old state of the Church was restored as 
regards everything except the monasteries. The nobles 
had got most of the monks' lands. They were so 
determined not to give them up that Mary did not 
venture to go against their wishes. 

5. Thus things were once more much as they had 
been before Heniy VIII. put away Mary's mother. 

It was not only in religion that Mary went 
marriage.'*^ back to the old ways. She made friends 

with Spain, her mother's country, and mar- 
ried her cousin, Philip IL^ King of Spain, the most 
powerful king in Europe, and a leading supporter of 
the Pope. To please her husband, Mary went to war 
against the French. In the course of this war the 
French conquered Calais, which had belonged to the 
English since the days of Edward III. Mary was so 
grieved at losing Calais that she said, " When I die you 
will find Calais written upon my heart." There were 
many other things to make her miserable. Philip of 
Spain treated her very unkindly, and she began to 
see that the Protestants were still strong, despite all her 
efforts to put them down. 

6. Nowadays everybody is allowed to believe what 
he likes, and worship God after his own fashion. This 
was not the case, however, in early days, and in 
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Mary's reign everybody was sure that it was the duty 
of the king or queen to put down hy force all religions 
with which they disagreed. Henry VIII. ^^^^ 
had burned Protestants and beheaded Ro- and the 
man CathoUcs. Even Edward VI. had put P"*""""- 
some men to death for their faith, Mary now went on 
the same course. She was very earnest, and believed 




Thomas Cj 



that she was doing God's work in stamping out Protes- 
tantism. Among her victims was Archbishop Cranmer, 
whom she particularly hated, because he had declared 
tliat her mother's marriage to Henry VIII. was not 
valid. Cranmer, weak as ever almost to the last, tried 
to save his life by giving up his faith. But Mary was 
determined to put him to death. At the last moment 
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Cranmer repented his weakness, and died declaring his 
belief in the Protestant religion. 

7. Mary's last years were made wretched by the 
feeling that, despite all that she had done, her sister 

Elizabeth would undo all her work as soon 
™I^'^^^^* as she was dead. Cruel as she was against 

the Protestants, Mary was a well-meaning 
and upright woman, and her sad life should make as 
pity rather than blanie heri- 

Summary. While Edward VI. is youfig the regents Somer- 
set and Northumberland introduce many reforms^ in the new 
Church. On Edward VI. 's death Lady Jane Grey attempts to get 
the throne but is captured and put to death by Mary, who is made 
queen. She marries Philip 11. of Spain and persecutes the Prot- 
Bstants. She loses Calais. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. Were there any queens 
of England before Mary ? Does the eldest child succeed to the 
throne in England ? Was Mary to be blamed for cruelty any more 
than Henry VIII. ? 

Edward VI. : Clemens, S. L., The Prince and the Pauper, 
Elizabeth and Mary : Mathew, Frank, The Royal Sisters, 
Persecutions by Mary-. Weyman, S. J., The Story of Francis 
Cludde. 

Books for Teachers. Moberly, C. E., The Early Tudors, 
Creighton, M. The Tudors and the Reformation. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
Elizabeth, 1558-1603 

1. Elizabeth, the new queen, was good-looking, hard- 
working, and well educated. She was a true daughter 
of Henry VIII., and like her father in many ^,. ^ ^ 

11 111 Elizabeth, 

ways, though never so cruel as he became, her minis- 
She had the same hearty manners that had \^^^ ^J}^ 

•^ favorites. 

made Henry popular. She was very vain 
and selfish, and loved to be flattered. Mean in most 
things, she never cared how much money she wasted in 
amusing herself, or in buying fine dresses, or in making 
presents to her favorites. But she was wise in great 
things, and followed the advice of wise ministers. 
Elizabeth loved power and ruling more than anything 
else in the world. She made up her mind that she 
would never marry, because she would not share her 
throne even with a husband. 

2. Elizabeth's first business was to settle the future 
of the Church. She once more put an end to the power 
of the Pope in England, and got rid of the ^j^^ church 
Latin services. She brought back the Eng- finally 

lish Prayer-book of Edward VI., and drove '^^^'^'"^d. 
from their bishoprics all those bishops who remained 
faithful to the teaching of Queen Mary's days. She 
was very careful not to alter things too much, and liked 
the ways of her father better than those of her brother. 

3. Before long the thorough-going Protestants com- 
plained that the queen did not go far enough for them. 
They asked for further changes in the Church, and dis- 
liked many of the forms and ceremonies that the queen 

10 
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still kept up. They thought that it was not right that 
clergj^men should wear white surplices when reading 
Elizabeth pray^rs in church, and some of them did not 
and the believe in the rule of the Church by bishops. 

Puritans. These extreme men were called PuritanSj 
because they wished for greater purity in the Church. 

4. Though the Puritans gave Elizabeth a great deal 
of trouble, they agreed with her in opposing the Roman 

Catholics. Elizabeth put many of the Puri- 
and the ^^^ ^^^ prison and took away the " livings '* 

Roman from the Puritan clercfv. She was much 

Catholics. '—»'-• 

more stern to the Roman Catholics, who 
still wished to keep up the power of the Pope. She 
expected everybody to attend church and listen to the 
Book of Common Prayer. If they refused, she made 
them pay large sums of money to her. The friends of 
the Pope were afraid lest her stern policy should drive 
out their way of thinking altogether from England. 
After a few years they began to send Roman Catholic 
missionary clergymen to England to keep up the love 
for the old doctrines. Nor was this all. The Pope de- 
clared that Elizabeth had no right to be queen of Eng- 
land. This made it hard for a man to be both a good 
Roman Catholic and a loyal subject of Elizabeth. It 
gave Elizabeth a good excuse for going back to the old 
policy of Henry VIII., who had put Roman Catholics to 
death as traitors. She began to persecute Roman Cath- 
olics for their religion as Mary her sister had persecuted 
Protestants for theirs. 

5. Elizabeth had a great deal of trouble abroad. She 
was afraid both of France and Spain. At first the 

King of France was her most dangerous 
and the Ref- enemy. He had married Mary Stuarty Queen 
ormation in qf ScotB^ the granddaughter of Margaret 

Tudor and King James IV. Mary Stuart 
had been Queen of Scotland ever since she was a baby. 
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She had been brought up in Fiance, and was more of a 
Frenchwoman than a Scot, She was beautiful and 




talented, but ambitious and unscrupulous. As long as 
she was Queen of France she was a real danger to 
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Elizabeth. Iler husbiind soon died, and then she went 
back to Scotland. She was, however, a Roman Catholic, 
and the Scots had lately l)eeonie Protestants. Now, the 
Scotch Protestants were not Protestiuits like Queen 
Elizabeth. They were strong Puritans, who got rid of 
all the old ceremonies and would not allow bishops to 
rule their Church. The Scotch Protestint Church be- 
came what is called Presbi/terian^ — that is to say, it had 
no bishops, but was governed by Uttle meetings of 
ministei*s, who were chilled presht/ters^ or eldei's. Natu- 
rally, Mary did not get on well with the Presbyterians. 

6. The persecuted English Catholics would have been 
glad to get rid of Elizabeth and make Mary their queen. 

There were more Catholics in England than 
in Scotland, in Scotland, so that she had a better chance 

in England than in Scotland. The Scotch 
Protestants were too much afraid of Marv to allow her 
to rule over them as she pleased. Before long she fell 
into serious trouble in her own country. She had 
married as her second husband a cousin of here. Lord 
Darnley. Darnley was a very foolish and jealous man, 
and Mary soon began to hate him. After a time Darn- 
ley was murdered, and everybody in Scotland believed 
that his wife had set his munlerers to work. The Scots 
rose in revolt against Maiy, and shut her up in a lonely 
castle, and made her baby son, James, King James FZ in 
her place. Before long Mary escaped from her prison 
and strove to win back her throne. She was, however, 
defeated in battle, and ran away to England. 

7. Mary now asked Elizabeth for. help. Instead of 
giving her assistance, Elizabeth put her in captivity. 

Mary in her prison was even more formidable 
in En^andT ^^ Elizabeth than she had been when she 

was Queen of Erance and Scotland. The 
Catholics looked upon her as the Queen of England, 
and rose in revolt to raise her to the throne. After 
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Elizabeth htid put down their rebellion, they continued 
to nicake conspiracies in Mary's favor. Elizabeth's 
ministers believed that as long as Mary lived Elizabeth 
would never be safe. They at last accused Mary of 
having a share in an attempt to murder Elizabeth, and 
brought her up for trial at Fotheringay Castle, in North- 
hamptonshire. In 1587 Mary was condemned and be- 
headed. 

8. With Mary's death Elizabeth's worst dangers 
passed away. Mary's son, James VI. of Scotland, was 
a Protestant, and a good friend of Elizabeth. 
Protestant Scotland had given up the old |^of land ^'"'^ 
alliance between Scotland and France, since become 
France still remained a Catholic country, and fr^^diy. 
the Scots hated Catholics above all others. 

So, for the first time since the reign of Edward I., Eng- 
Ifind and Scotland were becoming really friendly. This 
was the more important, since James VI. was the next 
heir to the English throne after Elizabeth's death. 

9. In her early years Elizabeth kept on fairly good 
terms with her brother-in-law, Philip II. of Spain.. 
Philip, as a Catholic, hated Elizabeth's re- Eu^abeth 
ligion, but he wanted Elizabeth's support and Philip 
against the French. England and Spain, Spain, 
however, soon began to quarrel with each other. To 
begin with, the English were Protestants, and the Span- 
iards Roman Catholics, and in those days religious feel- 
ing ran so high that it seemed natural that Protestants 
and Catholics should always be fighting with each other. 
Now, there was one country ruled by Philip of Spain 
where there were a great many Protestants. This was 
the Netherlands, and especially that part of the northern 
Netherlands called Holland. Philip cruelly persecuted 
the Protestants of Holland, and at last the Dutch, as the 
people of the Netherlands are called, rose in revolt 
against him. The English helped the Dutch to win 
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their independence from King Pliilip. This made 
Philip very angry, ami he tried to pay them back by 
helping all the conspiracies in favor of Mary Stuart. 
He was the more angrj' as he was unable to put down 
the Dutch. They set up a free 
commonwealth called the l/ni- 
ie i Niikerlandi, which took in 
dll the north of that country. 
Only the southern Nether- 
Uiids, which were Catholic, re- 
mained under Philip's rule. 

10. Englishmen and Span- 
iards soon liad other things 
The dis- ^ quarrel about 
svery of besides religion. 
We have seen how 
m the days of Henry VII., 
iteoeifdpa n es anaieii ihua !■ Ckrutopher Columbut had di»- 
epan Bh Nethi opds £3 covercd the new world called 

Map to illustrate the Revolt America. Though Columbus 
of the SpanMl \etheihnds wis an Italian, he was in the 
service of King Ferdinand of 
Spun ind his discovery gwe the Spaniards the first 
chance of getting Vmenca for themselves. By the time 
of Pliilip II the Spaniards had enormous possessions in 
America. In &p.ini()h America there were many rich 
silver-mines, and every year great fleets of Spanish 
ships sailed from America laden with the treasures of 
her mines. 

11. Before the days of Elizabeth few Englishmen 
wei-e fond of the sea, hut the stories of the wonderful 
discoveries made in remote regions of the 
English and globe now made them long to travel and win 
Spanish glory and profit. Thus English seamen began 
to be seen in distant parts of the world, but 
wherever they went they found the Spaniards were 
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already in possession. They became angry when they 
discovered that the Spaniards would not allow them to 
trade peacefully with their colonies. They soon saw 
that the Spanish colonies were too large to be easily pro- 
tected, and that it was not a very difficult thing to rob 
the Spaniards. Before long no part of the Spanish Em- 
pire was safe from the English sailors. Most of them 
were zealous Protestants, and believed that they were 
helping religion by plundering the Catholic Spaniards. 

12. The most famous of these English seamen was 
Sir Francis Drake. Between 1577 and 1580 he sailed 
round the world, coming back safely to Drake's 
England with his ship laden with Span- voyage round 
ish plunder. He was the first Englishman ® ^°^ 

to make a voyage round the world. Another bold sea- 
man, Sir Martin Frobisher^ tried to discover a northwest 
passage to India by sailing to the north of North America. 

13. All these things made the English and Spanish 
bitter foes to each other. At last Philip II. resolved to 
send out a great fleet with which he might ^j^^ invin- 
conquer England and be revenged on the cible Armada 
people who had done him so much mischief. 

This fleet was so large and so finely fitted out that the 
Spaniards called it the Invincible Armada^ that is, the 
fleet which could not be conquered. In the summer of 
1588 the Armada appeared in the English Channel. 
The English had beaten the Spaniards so often before 
that they were not afmid of them now. Elizabeth made 
Lo7'd Hoivard of Effingham the admiral of her fleet, and 
under him were Drake, Frobisher, and other old sailors 
of great experience who were lifelong enemies of the 
Spaniards. The English fleet remained at Plymouth 
until the Spaniards had sailed past that port on their 
way up the Channel. Then the English ships came out 
of harbor and closely pursued the Spanish fleet. The 
English ships were smaller than the Spanish, but were 
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Ijetter managed, and could sail iniic-h more quickly. The 
KiiglLsli welt; therefore able to attack the Spjiniards when 
they liked, and could ahva\'s sail away from them if 
they found them too strong to figlit. In this way they 
worried the Spaniaitls so miieh that they gradually lost 
all heart. Then the English fleet fell upon the Spaniards 
and defeated them in a pitehed battle in tlie Straits of 




A War Sliip of Hie Sisteenih Century. 

Dover, Many of the Sjiiinisli shii>s were destroyed, and 
the rest hiid to make tlieir way homeward by sailing 
round the north coast of Scotland. Terrible storms 
spread further liavoc among the fugitive Spanish ships, 
and few reached home in safety. 

14. Elizabeth's victory over the Armada made her 
veiy famous over all Europe. She remained at war 
Blizabeth'a ^*''*''' Spain for the rest of her life, and gained 
r many other victories over the Spaniards, 
From those days onwaixi Englishmen have 
remained foremost as sailors and discovei-ers. 
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15. In Elizabeth's reign, Ireland was first really con- 
quered by England. Since Henry II. 's days the King of 
The Tudor England had had some little power in Ireland, 
conquest of But ouly the district round Dublin, the Irish 
capital, was really ruled by the English kings. 
The rest of Ireland was govemeil by a lai^e number of 




The Route of the Spanish Armada. 

chieftains, each of whom could do almost as he liked. 
Henry VIII, was the first king who resolved he would 
make himself real master of all Ireland. Not satisfied 
with the title of Lord of Ireland, borne by every king 
since Henry II., he called himself King of Ireland. The 
work that Henry VIII. had begun had to be done over 
again by his younger daughter. Elizabeth, however, 
had great difficulties to meet. The Irish remained strong 
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Roman Catholics, and called on Philip of Spain to help 
them. They rose in three separate rehellions, and each 
of these gave the queen a great deal of trouble. At last, 
at the end of the old queen's life, Ireland was thoroughly 
subdued. The Irish, however, bitterly hated the Eng- 
Ush, and the English too often despised the Irish, and 
treated them cruelly. 




16. The latter part of the reign of Elizabeth is marked 
by many important events. The Spaniards were beaten ; 
Ireland was conquered ; the voyages of Elizabeth's sea- 
men were adding to trade, and increasing the know- 
ledge of the remotest parts of the world. England was 
prosperous, happy, and contented. The rich lived more 
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luxuriously and elegantly, and the poor had better wages, 
and l)eeanie more comfortable. Tlie most wonderful 
thing of all was the large number and fhie 
of the^nd of quality of the poems, books, and plays which 
Elizabeth's were written by Englishmen. It was the 
*^ age of William Shakespeare^ the greatest of 

all writers of plays, in whose dramas and poems we can 
still read all the energy, vigor, and movement of this 
most famous reign. In her reign Edmund Spenser wrote 
his Faerie Queene and Sir Francis Bacon some of his 
famous Essays, It was now that Englishmen began to 
be more restless, active, enterprising, curious, and eager 
than they had ever been before. For this reason we are 
often told that Modern Times really begin with the age 
of the great queen. 



Genealogy of the House of Stuart. 

Walter, Steward of Scotland, m. Margaret, daughter of Robert Bruce. 

Kobert XL, first Stewart or Stuart, 
Henry VII. K^"g ^^ Scots, and 

I ancestor of 

Margaret Tudor, m. James IV., King of Scots. 

James V. 
King of Scots. 

Mary Queen of Scots, 
m. Lord Darnlev. 

I 

James VI. of Scotland 
and I. of England. 

Charles I. 

I 



Charles n. 



Mary. 



James n. 



I 



William in., m. Mary. Anne. 



James, the 
Old Pretender. 

I 



Charles Edward, 
the Young Pretender. 
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Bummaiy. Elizabeth reforms the Church and persecutes both 
Pui'itans and Catholics. She puts Mai-y Queen of Scots to death 
as a dangerous rival. Shu supports the Netherlauds against Spain. 
Drake voyages round the world. The Inviiicible Armada is de- 
feated. Ireland is conquered. Elizabeth's reign ends glorious!;. 

Topics and Bupplemectaty Reading. Whose daughter was 
Elizabeth? Why could not Elizabeth be queen and also believe in 
Komaii Catholicism V What does the word "armada" mean? 

Ireland in Elizabeth's Time : Reed, T. B., Sir Litdar. 

Mary, Queen of Scots ; Yonge, C. M., Unknown to Hinlorg. 

Wars of Elizabeth: Tillotsou, J., Slorks of Ike Wan. 

Drake : Henty, (V. A., Under Dmi-e'n Flu'g. 

Elizabeth: Scott, Kir Walter, Kenilmurlk; Tappan, E. M., In 
the Dnyg of Queen Etizabelh. 

Explorers: Kingsley, C, Westicnrd Ht,! 

Netherlauds: Tollard, E. F., A Gentleman of England; Henty, 
G. A., B'j England's Aid. 

Armada: Holt, E. S,, Clare Avery. 

Sea Fights: Leightou, R., The Golden Golleon. 

BookH for Teachers. Creighton, M., Age nf Elizabeth: Bait, 
R. S., Mary, Queen of Scots : Beesly, E. S., Elizabeth; Froude, 
J. A., English ISeamen; Corbett, J., Drake. 




Milled Half-sovereign of Elizalieth (1561-1572). 



CHAPTER XXV 
The Tudor Period, 1485- 1603 

1. Under tlie Tudors England lost its mediaeval 
character, feudalism practically became extinct, and the 

king's power became absolute. In the coun- 
try distiicts enclosures still continued, while 

in commerce, manufactures, and education great progress 

was made. 

2. Feudalism received its death blow in the Wars of 
the Roses, when so many of the great barons were killed. 

As early as the time of Henry H. the kiner 

Feudalism. . •/ o 

had tried to come into direct contact with 
all his subjects and to be independent of the support of 
the feudal lords. As time went on this was gradually 
accomplished. Scutage, circuit courts, and the decay of 
the manor and of villeinage helped to bring it about. 
Even before the Wars of the Roses the feudal system was 
rather thoroughly broken, and thojje wars destroyed it. 
The lands of the dead barons went back to the king and 
he gave them out to a new nobility. The new nobles 
were not great warriors, but rich men or tried officials 
who supported the king in parliament. Many of the 
vexatious dues of the feudal system still remained after 
this period, but they were soon abolished. 

3. Nominally at the opening of the Tudor period the 
parliament had many rights which the king should 

respect. But parliament was weak and was 
parifament. fiU^d with supporters of the king. The 

king proceeded to make laws and levy taxes 
in a manner which he had not dared to do before. Par- 
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liament even went so far as to declare, in 1539, that 
the king's proclamations had the force of law. Under 
the circumstances it is not surprising that the Tudors 
called parliament together very seldom. 

4. Under the Tudors two new and very tyrannical 
courts were established. One, the Court of Star Chamber, 
has already been mentioned. It tried crimes 

and almost any other case the king wished J"^**^** 
to bring before it. Terrible punishments were inflicted 
by it, but at first it did good service in making rich 
nobles obey the law. After the Reformation there arose 
under Elizabeth another court — called the Court of 
High Commission — which dealt with church cases and 
became very tyrannical. 

5. Agriculture was unprofitable during almost the 

whole of this period. This was due to many causes. 

In manv cases the soil had been worked out 

1 " T.! • 1 Agriculture, 

and gave very poor crops, ihe manorial 

system and villeinage had largely died out. Men who 
were farmers now were usually freemen (called yeomen), 
renting small farms, or were free agricultural laborers 
working on the farms of others. Small farms would not 
pay, and were gradually being taken up by the large 
landowners. Owners of large farms let them out for 
tillage or for sheep-farming. For the latter purpose 
more and more enclosures took place. As only a few 
shepherds were necessary to tend the sheep, many agri- 
cultural laborei's and small tenants were thrown out of 
employment. In some places the misery was so great 
that there were risings of the farmers. 

6. During this period England sent less and less raw 
wool abroad, but manufactured it into cloth at home. On 
account of the troublesome regulations of the , ^ 

Industrv. 

craft-gilds of the large towns the manufac- 
ture of cloth wa« more and more transferred to small 
villages. In many cases a weaver worked in hia owxv 
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home and at his own loom. More frequently some master 
clothier with plenty of money enii)loyed various weavers 
and apprentk-es to woi-k for him at his home or at theiis. 
lu this manner clotli, and not raw W(X>I, was becoiaing 
the great article of exjjort from Eng- 
land. 

7. luternal trade was carried on as 
before at markets and fiiirs. The dis- 
coveries and adventures of 
Drake led the English to 

engage in foreign tr.ide in their own 
ships. The Venetian fleet ceased to 
come to England and Elizabeth abol- 
ished tlie Steelyai-d. This gave the 
English a better chance to cairy their 
goods to foreign kinds. 

8. Colet and Emsmus, two great 
scholars of the time of Henry VII., 

were much interested in 

promoting education in Eng- 
land. Colet founded St. Paul's School 
in London. Henry VIII. and Edwartl 
VI. estiiblished schools which were in a 
way to take the place of the old mouiis- a™?' m worn during 
teiy schools. They did not establish 8™n though flrBinoi 
enough of tliem to do this, but those 
tliey did estiiblish were very important. They were im- 
portant l>ecause they did not train for the Church alone, 
but also gave an education to those who were not going 
to become Churchmen. 

9. Though gunpowder had been known since the time 
of the Hundred Years' War, no amis had been invented 

to make its use very efEective in war. Now, 

however, firearms began to displace rapidly 

the older weapons of the Middle Ages. They were an 

important factor in the decay of feudalism and chivalry. 
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Fireaims put a weak man on an equality with a strong 
man, and made infantry as strong as cavalry. 

Summary. The feudal nobility dies out and the king becomes 
supreme over parliament. Justice is harshly administered. Agri- 
culture declines, but manufactures and commerce grow. Better 
schools and better firearms are introduced. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. What was scutage; 
circuit courts; the feudal system? Explain the name: Court of 
Star Chamber. Find out as much as you can about a loom and 
about weaving. What had become of the monastery schools? 

Books for Teachers. (See * Suggestions/ p. viii. — Feilden 
and Cheyney.) Montague, F. C, The Elements of English Consti- 
tutional History, 
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Part VI. — The Stuart Kings. 1603-1714 

CHAPTER XXVI 

James I., 1603-1625 

1. For more than a hundred years the Welsh Hou9e 
of Tudor had ruled England. Now, on Elizabeth's death, 
was to come the turn of the Scottish House 
comes king" ^f StuarL This famous family had now been 
of Great reigning in Scotland since the days of Ed- 
ward III. Its ancestor, the^ Steward of Scot- 
land, married a daughter of Robert Bruce, and their son 
thus became King of Scots. In 1603 the Steward's de- 
scendant, James VI. of Scotland, became James L of 
England. James was the son of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and the great-great-grandson of Henry VH. Thus, after 
a hundred years, the good results which Henry VII. had 
hoped for from the marriage of his daughter Margaret 
with James IV. of Scotland were at last brought about. 
For hundreds of years the English and Scots had always 
been quarrelling with each other. Now they were 
brought together peaceably under tlie rule of a single 
king. James was proud of being the king of the 
two countries. Not content with being styled King 
of England and Scotland, he described himself King of 
Great Britain, Before very long people born in either 
England or Scotland called themselves Britons^ though 
this was really the old name of the Welsh. 

2. James was king of Ireland as well as of Great 
Britain. At the time he came to the English throne 
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the slow conquest of Ireland by tlie English had just 
been finished. But the Irish were mostly Roman Cath- 
olics, and hated the English. James tliought 
it would be a good plan to settle in Ireland 
a lai^e number of English and Scotch Protestants who 
would be loyal to him. He drove the native Irish from 




The shaded part shows the Protestant districts 
in Ireland, which resulted from James I'e, 
Plantations. 



their lands in eastern Ulster, and gave them to English- 
men and Scotchmen. This was called the Plantation of 
Uleter. The Plantation of Ulster is the reason why 
tlie northeast comer of Ireland is still mainly Protes- 
tant and English. 

3. Mindful of the fact that he ruled over Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, Jaraes I. adopted a new style of royal 
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arms. Since Edward III. had claimed the French crown 

the j'oyal arms of England had consisted of the three 

lions of Engliind and the three lilies of 

r^al^" France. To these James I. now added the 

rampant lion of Scotland and the harp of 
Ireland. These arms continued to be borne by English 
kings until about a hundred years ago, when the un- 
meaning French lilies were at last given up. 

4. Under James I. the English Colonial Empire began. 
The sailors and explorers of Elizabeth's reign had shown 
the way to the fresh and untilled lands of 
North America. Soon after James became 
king, the iirst successful English colonies 
were planted in tlie new world. The first 
of these to be establislied was called Vir- 
ginia, It took its name from Queen Elizabeth, the vir- 
gin queen. During her reign Sir Walter Raleigh had 
made unsuccessful attempts 
to have it colonized. The 
first permanent settlement, 
however, was made in 1607, 
after Raleigh's disgrace and 
imprisonments A little later 
other colonies were set up 
in the colder lands that lay 
far nortli of ^'"irginia. This 
district was called New Eng- 
land, and most of those who 
settled there were Puritans. 
Royal Arr.,s borne by J«m«. I. «„d ^nder the leaderehip of SUch 
fluoceeding Stuart Sovereigus. men as John Carver and John 
Winthrop they left their 
homes in the old England because James, like Elizabeth, 
would not let them worship God after their own fashion. 
They were very steady, hard-working, and thrifty men, 
and were just the rightsortto inhabit a new land. Before 
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long both New England and Virginia became very pros- 
perous, and other colonies wei'e added to them. These 
were the lands which have since become the United 
States of America. English traders now began to take 
ship with their goods to the distant regions of the East, 
and particularly to India. A company of merchants 
trading to India was established at the end of Elizabeth's 




The New Kiigland Coloniea, Vii-ginia, New York, and Carolina- 



reign. This was called the Hast India Compaity, and 
it soon began to be very prosperous. Other companies, 
such as the London Company and the Plymouth Company, 
were oi'ganized to develop respectively Virginia and 
New England. All these changes made the England 
tliat James I. ruled over very much like modem Eng- 
land. Henceforth British history is not the history of 
one or two little islands. We have to tell of the for- 
tunes of Englishmen all over the world. 
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5. At this same time great changes were beginning in 
England itself, and especially in the way in which Eng- 
land was ruled. All the Tudor kings had 

quarrel with governed England much as they hked, and 
their ]iad almost made themselves despots. The 

Stuart kings found tliat they could not go 
on ruling i\s the Tudoi's had ruled. This was partly 
their own fault. They were not so wise nor so strong 
as Henry VIII. or Elizabeth. There were other reasons 
besides this. Englishmen were now thinking and act- 
ing for themselves, and believed that they ought to 
have a share with the king in the government of the 
countiy. The result was that parliament, which had 
supported the Tudors, began to oppose the Stuarts. A 
contest between king and parliament began under James 
I., and lasted as long as the Stuarts reigned in England. 
In the long run parliament got the better of the kings, 
and so set up that free England in which parliament, 
which the people choose, and not the king, has the chief 
share in ruling the country. 

6. James I. wanted to govern England as Elizabeth 
had ruled, but he did not know how to carry on her 

policy. Though he was learned and shrewd, 

I'^m^^^l^^ °^ ^^ ^^^^ conceited, lazj^ and cowardly. He 
never understood Englishmen. He was not 
thrifty and saving, like Elizabeth, but was always in 
want of money. His chief way of getting money was 
by asking parliament to raise new taxes for him. He 
took no trouble to please his parliaments, and was al- 
ways quarrelling with them. He therefore got very 
small supplies from them, and they were always grum- 
bling at what he did. 

7. In religious matters James treated those who dis- 
agreed with the English Church almost as severely as 
Elizabeth had done. He was so hard on the Puritans 
that, as we have seen, many of them fled from his 
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persecution to America. Though his mother had been 
a Roman Catholic, he treated Roman Catholics very 
severely. Some of the Catholics were so 
disgusted at his harshness that they formed po^d^^pjot 
plots against him, as they had against Queen 
Elizabeth. The most famous of these was made in 
1605, and called the Gunpowder Plot. This was a 
plan to blow up with gunpowder the king and all his 
parliament. Guy Fawkes^ a daring soldier, hired a cel- 
lar underneatli the House of Lords, and filled it with 
gunpowder. On November 5, 1605, the king was to 
come down to the House of Lords to open parliament, 
and then Fawkes was to fire the powder. Luckily 
James's ministers found out all about the plot, and 
Fawkes and tlie other conspirators were put to death. 
Tlie Protestants were terribly frightened, and the cruel 
laws against the Catholics were carried out more strictly 
than ever, though only a few Catholics had any part in 
the scheme. 

8. James I. was a weak man, who easily fell under 
the rule of favorites. The chief of these was George 
Villiersj whom James made Duke of Buck- j^^ie Duke of 
in(jham. Buckingham was also a great Bucking- 
friend of the king's eldest son, Charles, ^^' 
Prince of Wales. The old king used to call Bucking- 
ham " Steenie," and his son " Baby Charles," and made 
people laugh at the foolish ways in which he showed his 
affection. 

9. James was fond of peace. As soon as he became 
king he ended tlie long war with Spain. He was always 
anxious to be friendly with. the Spaniards, james and 
and at last proposed that his son Charles the Spanish 
should marry an Infanta, that is to say, a "^^"^*&®- 
daughter of the Spanish king. The English did not like 
the match, because they wished Charles to marry a Prot- 
estant. Even the Spaniards were not in earnest about 
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it, because they were unwilling for their king's daughter 
to marry a heretic. They pretended to wish for the 
marri^e, in order to keep James friendly to them 
; their e 




George Villiers, First Duke ot Buckingham (1599-1628). 

{From tbe Picture in the National Portrait OitllsTjr.) 

10. Years passed away, and the Spanish marriage still 
remained unsettled. At last Prince Charles grew im- 
patient. He set out for Spain, and took Buckingham 
with him. He had never seen the Infanta, and thought 
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that, if they got to know each other, there was more 

chance of her being willing to many him. When he 

reached Spain he soon found out that the 

Infanta did not like him, and that the thc'ma*r°' 

Spaniards would never let her marry a riage and 

Protestant. He went back to England in jamcs? 

a rage, and persuaded the old king to go to 

war against Spain. Soon afterwards, however, James I. 

died, in 1625. 

Summary. Union of England and Scotland and Ireland under 
one king. Colonies founded in America. James quarrels with 
parliament. The Gunpowder Plot. The marriage of Prince 
Charles to the Spanish Infanta falls through. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. Did the Spanish and 
French establish colonies in America for the same reasons that the 
English did ? Why did James want to be friendly with the Span- 
iards? Why did parliament quarrel with the Stuarts and not 
with the Tudors? 

Times of James : Frith, H., For Queen and King, 

Character of James : Scott, W., The Fortunes of Nigel. 

The Gunpowder Plot : Green, E. E., I'he Lost Treasure of Trev- 
lyn ; Holt, E. S., It Might Have Been. 

The Spanish Marriage : Ainsworth, W. H., The Spanish Match. 

Books for Teachers. Gardiner, S. R., The First Two Stuarts 
and the Puritan Revolution; Traill, H. D., Social England j vol. iv. 
(illustrated edition) ; Mackinnon, J., The Union between England 
and Scotland. 



CHAPTER XXVII 
Charles I., 1625-1649 

1. Prince Charles now became King Charles I. He 
was good-looking, serious, and dignified. But he was 
Charles I. ^^^ ^^ shrewd as his father, and was 
and Buck- neither clear-headed nor straightforward, 
mg am. jj^ thought more about himself than about 
his people, and was never to be trusted thoroughly. 
He was even more under Buckingham's influence than 
James had been. Buckingham was hated by the people, 
and so King Charles had no chance of making himself 
popular, because he was Buckingham's friend. Charles 
quarrelled with his parliaments even more bitterly 
than James I. had done. Yet the new king needed the 
help of parliament even more than his father. James 
had generally been at peace, but Charles was at war 
with Spain, and requiied much money in order to pay 
soldiers and sailors to fight his enemies. When he 
asked his parliaments for money, they answered that 
they would not vote him new taxes unless he gave up 
his friendship for Buckingham. Charles refused to do 
this, and sent his parliaments home full of anger 
against the king and his favorite. 

2. As parliament would not help him, Charles turned 
for aid to the King of France, and married Henrietta 
War with Maria^ the sister of the French king. This 
France and match was not popular in England, because 
Spam. ^j^^ jj^^ queen was a Roman Catholic. 

Moreover, it brought Charles little real support from 
France. In a short time he quarrelled with France as 
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well as with Spain. This fresh war made him more 
helpless than ever, and gave parliament a good chance 
to have its own way. 




Charles I. 



3. In 1628 a new parliament met. It drew up a 
document called the Petition of Right. This demanded 
that Charles should never raise taxes or 
loans without consent of parliament, or put Jf'^RiVht"""' 
people in prison except for lawful reasons. 
Charles was forced to consent to this, because he could 
only thus obtain enough supplies to fight France and 
Spain. It was the first great victory that parliament 
had won over the king since parliament had driven 
Kichard II. from the throne. The Tudor despotism now 
came to an end. 
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4. Charles did not get much good from his submission. 
He prepared an army and fleet to fight the French, 

but nothing came of all his efforts. Buck- 
sends away ingham, who was to have been general of 
hisparlia- fj^Q expedition, was murdered, and Charles 

was forced to make peace both with France 
and Spain. Parliament soon met again, and complained 
that Charles had not honestly kept the Petition of Right, 
because he still raised customs duties called tonnage and 
poundage^ which parliament had never granted him. 
It denounced Charles so bitterly that the king thought 
it wise to put an end to parliament. For the next 
eleven years he ruled without any parliament at all. 

5. During these years Charles had to raise money as 
best he could. He was afraid to raise regular taxes 
- . „ _ which parliament had not sanctioned, but 
den resists he tried by all sorts of shrewd tricks to get 
ship-money, guppii^^g [^^ ways which did not seem to be 

against the law. He found out that in earlier days 
kings had raised a tax for building ships of war, without 
a grant by parliament. This tax was called ship-money. 
Charles now called upon all his subject^s to pay him 
ship-money. A Buckinghamshire gentleman named 
John Hampden refused to pay this tax. He said that no 
tax was lawful unless it had been specially agreed upon 
by parliament. The judges, however, decided against 
Hampden, and declared that the king might raise ship- 
money if he wished. Though the king got some money 
by this means, he made himself much disliked, and 
everybody praised Hampden for his bravery in resisting 
the king's will. 

6. Charles's way of deahng with religious matters 
Laud and disgusted his Subjects even more than his 
the Puri- attempts to raise money. He was more op- 
tans, posed to the Puritans than even Elizabeth 
and James I. had been. He chose for his chief adviser 
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ill affairs connected witii the Church William Laud, 
Arehbiehop of Canterbury. Laud was a learned, hard- 
working, and pious man, but he was too fond of in- 
terfering with things that he had better have left 
alone. He was so bitterly opposed to the Puritans that 
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they thought him little better than a Roman Catholic. 
He loved to make the worship of God stately and 
beautiful, and his enemies said that he was upsetting the 
work done at the Reformation. 

7. Laud and Charles were not contented with driving 
tlie Puritans out of the Church in England. They 
wanted to make the Puritan Church of Scotland more 
like the English Churcli, The Scotch Presbyterians 
were now forced to obey tlie rule of bishops. At last 
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Laud drew up a Prayer-lx)ok which Charles ordered the 
Scots to use for divine service. The Scots hated all 
The Scots ^^^ forms of worsliip, and thought Laud's 
resist Prayer-book worse than the English Book 

Char es. ^^j Connnon Prayer. They refused to obey 
the king, and rose in revolt against him. Charles found 
that neitlier E^nglish nor Scots would fight for him. He 
wasted what little money lie had in trying to force the 
Prayer-book on the Scots. He utterly failed to do what 
he wished. At last C/harles was forced to make peace with 
them. He gave up the Prayer-book and the bishops. 
Thus the Scotch (church once more became Presby- 
terian, and the success of the Scots encouraged the 
English also to oppose their king. 

8. After Laud, Charles's chief adviser was Tliomas 
Wentworth^ Earl of Strafford, Wentworth was a 
Wentworth ^'ig<>i'ous, fierce, able man, who liked to see 
and ' the king's power strong! He and Laud 

t oroug . (j.med their plans for ruling the people 
thorough." Wentworth was made governor of Ireland, 
and there he set up the king's power very fully. He 
made himself hated through his despotic and harsh 
waj'S, and there was a great outcry against both him and 
Laud. 

9. Charles was now again in urgent want of money. 
He was therefore obliged once more to call a parliament. 
«,, - In 1640 a parliament met, which sat for so 

The Long ^ t -r 

Parliament many years that men called it the Long 
meets. ParliaruenL As in 1628, Charles was quite 

helpless, and was obliged to do what the parliament 
told him to do. Its leader was John Hampden, the man 
who had denied the king's right to levy ship-money. 
Under his guidance the members of this parliament 
l^egan to attack Charles and his ministers very severely. 

10. The men of the Long Parliament hated and feared 
Strafford more than any of the rest. They therefore 
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passed a law that Strafford should be put to death be- 
cause he had done so much harm to the country by 
upholding the king. Charles had to agree to p^^^ ^^ 
this law before Strafford could be executed Strafford 
under it. He was so afraid of parliament ^^^ Laud, 
tliat he did not dare to refuse to pass it. Strafford was 
therefore beheaded on Tower Hill. As he laid down 
his head on the block, he said, " Put not your trust in 
princes." Archbishop Laud was shut up in the Tower. 
There he remained for several years, until he also 
was executed like Strafford. He was quite an old 
man, and it was a cruel thing to treat him so harshly. 
But when he had been in power he had been very severe 
against the Puritans. Now that the Puritan parliament 
had a chance of being revenged, it took it. 

11. The Long Parliament passed many wise laws, 
which were so framed that they made it impossible for 
any king to rule as Charles had done with- ^, . 

out the support of parliament. Hampden the Church 
and many of its leaders were very strongly E^^^^j^J*^ 
in favor of the Puritans. Tliey now wanted 
to change the whole system of the Church, so as to get 
rid of the bishops and the Prayer-book and to make the 
English Church Presbyterian like the Cliurch in Scot- 
land. Many people, who had agreed with them in pun- 
ishing Strafford and Laud and in cutting down the king's 
power, thought that this was going too far. As Charles 
was very strongly against these changes in the Church, 
the friends of bishops and the Prayer-book began to 
support him. Perhaps they thought that he could not 
do much haim now that his bad counsellors had been 
driven away and his own power checked by the new 
laws that had been passed. 

12. Charles now had a great many people on his side. 
As long as almost everybody was against him he had 
been quite helpless, but now he plucked up his courage 
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and began to think of fighting his parliament. He 
still made many blunders and disgusted his friends 
Beginning % l^is want of straightforwardness. This 
r^- *n vif ^^** ^^^^ parliament to wish to cut down his power 
still more. Charles thought he was strong 
enough to resist this, and in 1642 went to war against 
parliament. 

13. The Grreat Civil War lasted for more than four 
years. Englishmen were pretty equally divided be- 
Cavaliers tween king and parliament. This made the 
and Round- fight very long and obstinate. Those who 

^* ^* fought for the king were called Royalists or 

Cavaliers — that is, horsemen or gentlemen. Those who 
fought for the parliament were nicknamed Roundheads^ 
because the Puritans cut their hair so short that their 
heads looked round. 

14. At first the king did better than his enemies. In 
1642 he won the Battle of Edgehill^ the first battle that 

* _ __ 

, was fought. Then he made his headquarters 
early victo- at Oxford, while London was the chief centre 
nes and ^f ^q parliament. The north and west sup- 
ported the king, while the south and east was 
in favor of parliament. Parties were veiy evenly divided, 
and in the early years of the struggle the king pressed 
parliament so hard that at last the Scots had to come to 
its help. In 1644 the Scots and English together won 
their first great victory over the king in the Battle of 
Marston Moor near York. But even after this the king 
won fresh triumphs. It almost looked as if some of the 
parliament's generals were afraid of defeating the king 
too completely. 

15. The best soldier that fought for the parliament 
was a Huntingdonshire gentleman named Oliver Crom- 
well. He belonged to the same family as Thomas 
Cromwell, the minister of Henry VIII., and had some- 
thing of Thomas Cromwell's fierce spirit, though he 
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v/iM a much more lionor.ible and better man. Oliver 
grew veiy angry at the slowness and slackness of the 
„ „ paiiiainentarv generals. He drew up a plan 

and the for milking tlie army better disciplined, bet- 

New Model t^,. j^^ij^ ^„^ ijgtt^j. j^ij^g ^^ flg],t,_ jjjig ^^g 

called the iVew Modd. By it the incompetent generals 
were got rid of and Cromwell himself became one of the 
army's cliief leaders. This reform of the parliamentary 
army settled the fate of 
Defeat o( 'be war. In 
Charles. 1645 the New 

Model defeated Charles 
completely at the Battle 
ofNascby in Northampton- 
shire. Next yeiir Cliarlea 
found tliat he coidd fight 
no longer, and gave him- 
self up to his enemies. 

16. Parliament had thus 

beaten the king. Even 

during the fighting 

Charles's ene- 

andparlia- agreed very 
■"'"'■ well. Now 

that they had gained tlie 
diiy, they Iwgitn to quarrel 
fiercely both as to how 
England should be governed and how the Church was 
to be ruled. In this dispute it was soon found that the 
Long Parliament took one side, while the New Model 
army took the other. The quarrel of parliament and 
tlie army made both of these anxious to win the king's 
support Charles listened to both, but proved true to 
neither. Once more it was seen that the king was a 
man whose word no one could trust. 




Soldior armed with a Pike. 

(From B bnwdeide. printed circa 1630.) 
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17. The army soon got the better of parliament. They 
had force on their side, and it was natural that they 
should win. The triumph of the army made ^, 

The execu- 

Cromwell, the most trusted of the generals, tion of 
the chief man in the country. He severely Charles I. 
blamed the king for his treachery and deceit, and 
demanded that he should be tried as a traitor to the 
nation. He drove away from Westminster all those 
members of parliament who woukl not agree to this. 
Those who were left, who were called The Rump, set 
up a fflgh Court of Justice. This court condemned 
Charles to death, and on January 30, 1649, his head was 
cut off before his own palace in London. Charles died 
so nobly and piously that many of those who had dis- 
trusted him felt sorrow and pity for his cruel end. 



Summary. Charles I.'s affection for Buckingham and his 
methods of raising money for wars bring him into conflict with 
parliament, which presents the Petition of Right. The ship- 
money, the rule of Laud and Strafford, and the war with the 
Scotch lead to the Civil War between Charles and Long Parlia- 
ment. On the latter's side Cromwell with his New Model over- 
comes the king, who is finally executed. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. Find out from some 
other history if Wentworth was always on the king's side. Why 
did the judges decide against Hampden? When was the principle 
that there should be no taxes without the consent of parliament 
first set forth ? Who had set up an English Church in England 
independent of the Pope? Who first had the English Book of 
Common Prayer made ? What other English kings had lost the 
throne by action of parliament? 

The Army of Charles: Reid, Capt. M., The White Gauntlet. 

Naseby : Pickering, E., The Dogs of War, 

The Civil War: Church, A. J., With the King at Oxford; Lee, 
Mary and C, Rosamond Fane. 

Laud : Lyall, Edna, In Spite of All. 

Hampden : Lyall, Edna, To Right the Wrong. 

Incidents of the War: Henty, G. A., Friends Though Divided; 
Marryat, Capt. F., The Children of the New Forest, 
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PirtiM: Edgar, J. G., Canitim and Roundkeadt. 

End of Ihe W»r: Yonge, C. M., The Piymn Pie. 

Execution <if Charles: Ihitiias, Alex., Trenlf yarn After. 

Booka lor Towslwn. <S^ Chapter XXI.); Hntton, W. H., 
haul: TraUl. H. D.. SlmlTonl : Gardiner, S. B., Hulorg of Eng- 
land Jram 1',-tS to VJ^; Hiilorg of Ou Grtal CirU War. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
The Commonwealth, 1649-1660 

1. The Rump now voted that England should have 
no more kings, but should be henceforth a Common- 
ivealth or Republic. They abolished the 

House of Lords as well as the Monarchy, so the^Rump. 
that the House of Commons became the only 
thing in the state that was left. 

2. The fighting was not yet over. Though England 
was entirely in the hands of the Rump, the Scots called 
upon the dead king's eldest son, Charles^ 

Prince of Wales, to become their king as ©f l^reland!^^* 
Charles 11. Besides this, Ireland mostly de- 
clared for the young king. The Irish Catholics had 
been in revolt for some years. They had no love for 
the English Church, but they were still more afraid of 
the Puritans. The result of all this was that the New 
Model had to conquer Scotland and Ireland before its 
task was really over. The soldiers did not find much 
difficulty with this work. In 1649 Cromwell invaded 
Ireland, and before long made himself absolute master 
of the whole island. 

3. In 1650 Cromwell attacked Scotland, and defeated 
the young king at the Battle of Dunbar. Next year 
Charles made a desperate effort to invade 
England. Cromwell pursued him closely, Jf^|co°tW.^* 
and beat him utterly at the Battle of 
Worcester in 1651. This was the last fighting that was 
necessary. The King of Scots managed to reach France 
after various hairbreadth escapes. All the three king- 
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doms were now in the power of Cromwell and his 
Puritan soldiers. 

4. Cromwell soon quarrelled with the Rump of the 
Long Parliament. He wanted it to give up its power 
CromweU *^^^^^ allow fresh elections to be held. But the 
made Lord Rump was afraid to do this, and preferred 

rotector. ^^^ j^^j^^ ^^^ ^^ ^j^^ government as long as 

it could. At last Cromwell lost patience. In 1653 he 
went down to parliament and turned out all the 
membei"s. Thus the army and its general put an end 
to the House of C/ommons as well as to the king, the 
House of Lords, and the old Church. The army now 
alone remained. But the soldiers did not like it to be 
thought that the three kingdoms were ruled by the 
swonl alone. The officers therefore drew up a new 
plan for the government of England. The country was 
still to be a commonwealth ; but there was to be a 
single i)erson to act as chief ruler, with the title of Lord 
Protector. Cromwell was made Protector, and with this 
title he governed England until his death. 

5. Cromwell now showed that he was as wise as a 
statesman as he had been as a general. He strove hard 
- „, to end the troubles which the civil wars 

CromweHs t i r ^ i ^ • 1 

home had caused, lie ruled the country justly, 

government. |^^^ |^g ^^,^ ^^^^^ stern against all who dis- 
obeyed him. He quarrelled with his parliaments as 
much as Charles I. had done, but he was much more 
rough in putting down their opposition than the weak 
king had been. He formed all sorts of plans for the 
improvement of the country. He was not content to 
have parliament represent England and Wales only, 
but summoned Irish and Scotch members to his parlia- 
ments. He tried to settle the Church question by 
giving liberty to all sorts of Puritans to worship as 
they chose. He would not, however, allow members of 
the English Church or Roman Catholics the same freedom 
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to follow their consciences. lie was afraid of extending 
liberty to these Churches, because he knew that they 
were friends of the young King of Scots. Cromwell's 
rule was not genenilly liked. The EngUsh royalists, 




most of the Scotch and Irish, and all members of the 
English Chui-eh and Roman Catholics hated it. Man}' 
of Cromwell's own Puritan friends now fell away 
from him, since they thought he was becoming a sort 
of king, and they detested monarchy of all sorts. 
Indeed, before his death Cromwell was offered the title 
of king by his parliament. He refused to accept it, be- 
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cause he knew that by doing so he would give much 
offence to the republican soldiers whose swords liad won 
for him his power. 

6. The best side of Cromwell's rule is seen in his 
deaUngs with foreign powers. Since Elizabeth's days 
Cromwell England had lost most of its influence 
and foreign abroad. Cromwell now revived its old glory, 
powers. jj^ defeated the Dutcli and thereby increased 
English commerce. Like Elizabeth, he joined Fmnce 
against Spain. France was now ruled by Louis XIV, ^ 
the most powerful of its later kings. Cromwell and 
Louis won victoiies over the Spaniaids both by sea 
and land. He took the West Indian island of Jarnaica 
from the Spaniards, and it has remained English ever 
since. Even Royalists, who hated Cromwell as the 
murderer of their king, admired him for his vigor and 
success against the Spaniards. 

7. Oliver died in 1658. His son, Richard Cromwell^ 
was made Protector in his stead. Richard was a lazy 
Fall of ^^^ foolish fellow, who did not care at all 
Richard to be the head of the state. He quarrelled 

romwe . ^yith the army, which soon drove liim from 
power. The army did not know what to do when it 
had got rid of the Protector. At last it brought back 
the Rump of the Long Parliament to power. The army 
and the Rump, however, soon began to quarrel again, 
just as they had done before Cromwell became Protector. 

8. Every one was now tired of the rule of the Rump 
and the army. It was soon seen that the only way to 
Monk P^^ things right again was to bring back the 
restores king, but no one knew how that was to be 

*^ ^^ * done. At last the lead was taken by General 
Monh^ the commander of the troops in Scotland. He 
marched to London, and found that every one wanted 
to get rid of the Rump and restore the king. He 
therefore insisted that a new parliament should be 
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chosen, which was to decide what was to be done in the 
future. This parliament met in 1660, and at once 
asked the son of Charles I. to return to England and 
take up the government. On May 29, 1660, which 
was his birthday, Charles II. entered London, Thus 




A Coach of the Middle of the Seventeenth Century, about 1660. 

was brought about what was called the Reetoration. 
Everybody rejoiced that the rule of the soldiers and 
Puritans was over, and that the king had come back to 
his own again. 

5nmmar7. Aft«r subduing Ireland and Scotland and driving 
Pi'itice Charles from ihe countrj, Cromwell dismiaaea the Rump 
Parliament. He is made Lord Protector and carriea on the gov- 
ernment well at home and abroad, but when he dies hia aon 
Richard is too weak to govern, and Prince Charles is called back 
by General Monk. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. What other great gen- 
erals were good rulers? What rulers of England had had wara 
with Ireland and with Scotland? What were the results? 
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Conquest of Ireland : Brereton, F. S., In the King^s Service. 
Cromwell and Prince Charles: Scott, W., Woodstock, 
Prince Charles: Green, E. E., After Worcester, 
Cromwell: Barr, A. E., The LiorCs Whelp; Friend Olivia, 

Books for Teachers. Firth, C. H., Cromwell; Morley, J., 
Cromwell; Gardiner, S. R., CromweWs Place in History; History 
of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
Charles II., 1660-1685, and James II., 1685-1688 

1. Charles II, was by far the ablest of the Stuart 
kings. Brought up in exile and in poverty, he had 
learned many useful lessons during those 

haid days. He understood Englishmen charfes li.°^ 
better than his father had done, and was 
willing to let them have some of their own way so long 
as they were willing to keep him as their king. But he 
was selfish, extravagant, lazy, and pleasure-loving. He 
set a very bad example to his subjects, which many of 
them followed too faithfully. There was soon a great deal 
of grumbling. Yet Charles Wiis so shrewd, good-natured, 
and witty that he never altogether lost his popularity. 

2. King and Parliament set to work together to make 
things once more as they had been before the Civil War. 
Cromwell's army was broken up. A few r^y^^ results 
regiments, however, were kept under arms, of the 

and these regiments were the beginning of ©storation. 
England's modern " standing army." Cromwell's union 
of England with Scotland and Ireland was given up, and 
both Scotland and Ireland got back their own Parlia- 
ments. In Scotland bishops were restored in the Church. 
The Presbyterians were badly treated. The English 
Church was made what it had been before the Rebellion, 
and the Prayer-book and bishops were brought back. 
The Puritans were now very unpopular, and few people 
cared what became of them. Many of the Puritans 
ceased to be members of the Church, and set up separate 
churches of their own. They were called DissenterB^ 
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because they " dissented " or disagreed with the Church. 
Their lot was a very hard one. They were not allowed 
to build chapels of their own or meet together for wor- 
ship. Parliament, which before the Civil War had been 
on the side of the Puritans, now passed many harsh laws 
against the Dissenters. 

3. In some things Charles II. tried to follow in Crom- 
well's footsteps. He kept up friendship with France 

as Cromwell had done. Charles, however, 
alliance. could not hold his own against Louis XIV. 

Before long he began to take bribes from 
the French king and made with him the Secret Treaty 
of Dover against the Dutch. Moreover, Louis XIV. 
was now so powerful that Englishmen were growing 
afraid of him. All these things made the French alliance 
unpopular in England. 

4. Charles II. was as careful as Cromwell to protect 
English commerce and colonies. He fought two wai's 

against the Dutch, England's chief rival on 

andc^lonies ^^^ ^^^' -^^ ^'^® went on, the English took 
away from the Dutch much of their trade- 
Later the Dutch and English became better friends, as 
they both had to join together against Louis XIV. In 
one of the wars against the Dutch, England captured 
New Amsterdam^ the chief Dutch colony in North 
America. The English now gave it the name of New 
York^ in honor of the king's brother, the Duke of York. 
Other new colonies were also set up in America. One 
of them was called Carolina^ after Charles himself, and 
another Pennsylvania^ after its founder, William Penn. 

5. Two heavy troubles fell upon London during the 
reign of Charles II. In 1665 there broke out a pestilence, 

The Plaeue ^^l'^®^ ^^ Great Plague of London, This 
and Fire of was a terrible disease, which spread rapidly 
London. j^^ ^j^^ badly drained, crowded lanes of the 

old city. The doctors did not know how to cure those 
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who caught the plague, and so many people died of 
the disease that tliey had to be buried in great pits, 
which held huudreis of bodies. Next year (1666) 
another disaster befell London. This was the Q-reat 
Fire, which burnt down a large part of the city. Many 
beautiful old buihlings were destroyed, and among them 




Old St. Paul 



the old Cathedral of St. Paul's. Some good, however, 
came from the fire, for the town was rebuilt in 3 more 
healthful fashion. The streets were made broader, and 
the houses were built of brick instead of wood. 

6. Ever since the Restoration the Roman Catholic 
Church had been very busy in England. The harsh 
laws passed against the Roman Catholics 
in earlier times were still in force. They '[^* '^**' 
were, however, not carried out nearly so 
strictly as they had been. A large number of important 
persons turned Roman Catholics. The chief of these 
converts was James, Duke of York, the younger brother 
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of Charles II., and the next heir to the throne on the 
king's death. Charles himself cared very little about 
religion ; but if he believed in anything, he believed in 
the doctrines of the Catholics. He tried more than once 
to give toleration both to the (catholics and to the Prot- 
estiint Dissenters. Parliament wtis against this, and 
refused to allow any toleration. In 1678 it passed a law 
called the Test J<?f, whicli prevented Roman Catholics from 
holding any office. Men remained very jealous and sus- 
picious of the Roman Catholics for many years, and were 
willing to believe anything that was said against them. 

7. In 1678 a story arose that the Catholics had formed 
what was called the Popish Plot. A knavish clergyman 

of the Enoflish Church, called Titus Oates. 

Plo^. °^*^ ^^^^ ^^^'^^ ^^^ ^^'^^^ discovered that the Catholics 
had formed a plot to kill Charles and make 
the Duke of York king in his stead. Gates was an un- 
blusliing liar, and the stories he told were quite untrue ; 
but people were in such a state of panic about the Roman 
Catholics that nearly everybody believed him. Other 
wicked men followed Oates's example. It was now a 
very paying business to tell tales about the Popish Plot. 
Any scoundrel who wanted money and fame had only to 
invent a new story to become popular. All England soon 
became wild with excitement. Many innocent Cath- 
olics were sent to the scaffold on the lying evidence of 
Gates and other informers. 

8. The shrewdest statesman of these days was the 
Uarl of Shaftesbury. He had once been one of the king's 
The Hab ministers, but had been driven from power, 
Corpus Act and was anxious to get office again. He was 

chfsion Bni" ^^^3^ unscrupulous, and did not much care 
what he did if he could get what he wanted. 
He now took advanttige of the panic excited by the 
Popish Plot to win influence for himself. For the next 
two or three years he could do what he pleased with the 
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House of Commons. Some of the laws which he per- 
suaded Parliament to pass were wise. The best of them 
was the Habeas Corpus Act of 1679, which made it harder 
for the Government to shut up innocent people in prison. 
The law which Shaftesbury was most anxious to pass 
was one for preventing the Duke of York from becoming 
king after Charles II. 's death. This was called the Ex- 
clusion Bill., and the reason it gave for excluding the 
duke from the throne was that he was a Roman Catholic. 
The Exclusion Bill was passed by the House of Commons, 
but the king put an end to parliament for the time in 
order to prevent the Bill being brought before the House 
of Lords. All through this period Charles II. showed 
great prudence. He let Shaftesbury have a good deal 
of his own way ; but Shaftesbuiy was so violent that 
people began to be disgusted with him. Gradually the 
panic against the Roman Catholics died away. Men 
began to see that Gates liad been telling them lies. 
When parliament met again the House of Loixls rejected 
the Exclusion Bill. 

9. England was now divided into two parties, one 
for Shaftesbury, the other against him. Shaftesbury's 
friends were called Whii/s^ while his enemies 

were called Tories. It looked for a time as ^^if ^ ^^^ 
if there would be civil war between them ; 
but Shaftesbury had gone too far, and so the Whigs 
lost ground. At last Shaftesbury fled to Holland, and 
died there. For the rest of Charles II.'s life the Tories 
remained in office. 

10. Disgusted at losing power, some of the fiercer 
Whigs formed a plot to kill the king. This was called 
the Rye House Plot, because it was hoped 

to shoot the king as he rode past a house Hou^^lot 
called the Rye House, which belonged to and fan of 
the conspirators. The plot was soon dis- * *^®* 
covered, and the chief leaders of it put to death. 
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11. Charles II. died suddenly in 1685, and the Duke 
of York became King James IL^ despite the Exclusion 

Bill. The new king was much duller than 
of*james^n. ^^'^ brother, and had many of the faults of 

his father, Charles I. ; but he remained stead- 
fast in his devotion to the Roman Catholic Church. 
He had run the risk of losing the throne rather than give 
up what he believed to be true. Now that he had become 
king, he saw that he owed his throne to the support of 
the Tories, who were mostly Protestants. He said that 
he would let the Protestant Church go on as it was, pro- 
vided that he was allowed liberty to worship God after 
his own fashion. For a short time everything went well. 
Charles's Tory ministers were kept in office, and James 
ruled by their advice. When parliament met it strongly 
supported tlie new king. 

12. Unable to win power by other means, some of 
the Whigs started a revolt against James. Their leader 

was the king's nephew, the Duke of Mon- 
rebeiHon.^ ^ m(??*^/i. James put down the rebellion at 

the Battle of Sedgemoor (1685), in Somer- 
set, the last pitched battle fouglit in England. Mon- 
mouth was put to death, and his followers were very 
cruelly treated. 

13. James now began to adopt a bolder policy. He 
thought it very unfair that Roman Catholics should be 

kept out of all offices by the Test Act, and 
The suspend- asked parliament to repeal that law. Par- 
ngp wer. Hament refused, thinking that the Test Act 
was more than ever necessary under a Catholic king. 
James then set to work to get round the law in all those 
indirect ways which Charles I. had been so fond of. He 
claimed what was called a Suspending Power ^ — that is, a 
right of stopping the carrying out of any law if he were so 
minded. By virtue of this suspending power, he practi- 
cally put aside the Test Act and many other laws against 
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Koman Catholics- He filled the army and navy with 
CathoUe officers. He appointed Roman Catholics to be 
his chief ministers, and even gave them offices in the 
Protestant Church. At last he issued what he called a 
Declaration of Indulgence, — that is, he declared that he 




King James II. 
(From ■ Picture io tbe NUional Portrait Gtllerf.) 

would suspend all the laws which prevented men from 
worshipping God after their own fashion. 

14. James hoped to join the Roman Catholics and 
the Protestant Dissenters together in an attack on the 
English Church. He was now clearly aiming Q^n^^j ^p. 
at overtlirowing the English Church and position to 
making himself a despot. The Protestant J"""- 
Dissenters were as much afraid of Rome and of despotism 
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as the members of the English Church. Before long all 
sorts of Protestants joined together to save the liberties 
of Enghmd and the Protestant religion. 

15. James was an old man, and till now his next 

heir had been his daughter, the Princess Mary. She was 

a good Protestiint, and had been married to 

The Revolu- ]j^,. (^.ousjn William. Prince of Orange, the 

tion of 1688. J if t 

chief ruler of the Dutch Republic, and the 
leading Protestant in all Europe. Now a son was born 
to James. This child would be brought up a Catholic, 
and it looked as if the line of Roman Catholic kings 
would go on forever. Tliis was more than the English 
could endure. Some leading men of both the Whig and 
Tory parties met together, and agreed to invite the Prince 
of Orange to come over to England and save the country 
from King James. William promised to do this, and 
landed in Devonshire on November 5, 1688, the anni- 
versary of the discovery of the (Gunpowder Plot. He 
at once marched to London. James found that no one 
would fight for him, and \^\\ away to Fmnce. A parlia- 
ment met, and declared the throne vacant. Then it 
offered the throne to William and Mary, who accepted. 
Thus was brought about what Englishmen long called the 
Glorious Revolution of 1G8S. It ended the long struggle 
of king and parliament that had begun with the accession 
of James I. It ended it by driving out the king, who had 
tried to set himself up against his people, and by making 
a new king by Act of Parliament. Parliament thus de- 
feated the crown, and became the strongest power in the 
English state. 

Summary. Charles IT. restores to England the institutions 
existing before the Civil War, and persecutes the Dissenters. He 
takes New York from the Dutch. The Plague and Fire of Lon- 
don. The Catholic faith of Charles's brother James leads to the 
Test Act, Popish Plot, the Exclusion Bill of Shaftesbury, the Whig 
and Tory quarrels, and the Rye House Plot. Habeas Corpus Act 
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the most important of the reign. James II/s accession to the 
throne disputed by Monmouth. Acts of tyranny by James cause 
his expulsion and the coming of his son-in-law, William of 
Orange. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. Why were the Puritans 
so called? Li whose reign did they first become important? Were 
the people who came over in the " Mayflower '* Puritans? At what 
other time had there been a great plague in England ? What is 
meant by toleration ? What right was assured to Englishmen by 
the Habeas Corpus Act ? 

The Plague: Hoare, E. N., The Brave Men of Eyam; Defoe, 
Daniel, Journal of the Plague Year, 

The Fire : Henty, G. A., When London Burned, 

Popish Plots: Scott, W., Peveril of the Peak. 

Rye House Plot: Rowsell, M. C, Traitor or Patriot. 

Monmouth's Rebellion : Green, E. E., In Taunton Toton ; 
Doyle, A. C, Micah Clarke; Besant, W., For Faith and 
Freedom. 

The Revolution of 1688 : Yonge, C. M., The Last of the 
Cavaliers; Macdonald, R., The Sword of the King. 

Story of the Times : Lee, M. and C, The Oak Staircase. 

Books for Teachers. Airy, O., The English Restoration (Long- 
mans' Epochs); Hale, E., The Fall of the Stuarts (Longmans' 
Epochs) ; Taylor, W. F., England under Charles II. ; Traill, H. D., 
Shaftesbury. 



CHAPTER XXX 
William III., 1689-1702, and Mary II., 1689-1694 

1. William III. was a grandson of Charles I., and 
Queen Mary IL was a daughter of James II., but they 

did not reign because of their royal descent. 
William and xhev reiffued because they were asked to do 

Mary made . . 

king and SO by parliament. Parliament, however, was 
queen by careful not to break away from the ordinary 

parliament. J xu -x ij 

line of succession any more than it could 
help. This was the reason why it made Mary share the 
throne with her husband. We always call the king's 
wife the queen, but it is only in Mary's case that we 
call tiie reign after the queen's name as well as after the 
king's. The reason is that Mary was made a reigning 
queen,' like Elizabeth and Victoria. It was not simply 
because she was the king's wife that she bore the royal 
title. 

2. Parliament now passed some laws to prevent any 
future king from acting as James II. had done. The 

chief of these was called the Bill of Rights, 
Rights and It declared that no king had a right to a 
the T^lera- suspending power such as James II. had 

claimed. It also said that Roman Catholics 
should not be allowed to rule in England. By other 
laws it was arranged that if Wilham and Mary died 
without children, the next ruler should be Mary's 
younger sister, Anne, If Anne died without children, 
Sophia^ Electress of Hanover^ and her Protestant descend- 
ants were to succeed to the throne. Sophia was a 
granddaughter of James I. She was chosen because 
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she was the nearest Protestant relative of the king and 
queen. It is by reason of this law that all English 
kings and queens, who have reigned from this period 
down to the present day, have had a right to rule. An- 
other law of the same time was the Toleration Act, which 




gave the Protestant Dissenters a right to worship freely 
in their own chapels. 

3. Unlike the Stuart kings, William III. obeyed the 
law strictly, and was forced to govern in a fashion that 
pleased parhament. William did not like BeeinninK 
this, as he was fond of power. He was of party 
not, however, able to help himself. Parlia- B«^«"""™t- 
ment only gave him enough money to caiTy on the 
government from year to year. It he had ruled in a 
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way parliament did not like, it could always 8top sup- 
plies, and so make him helpless. One result of this 
growing power of parliament was that William was 
gradually forced to choose all his ministers from the 
party that was strongest in parliament. At first Wil- 
liam chose some Whigs and some Tories to be his min- 
isters. But a Whig parliament so disliked William's 
Tory ministers that they forced him to dismiss them 
from office, and keep no ministers except Whigs. When, 
a few years later, the Tories got the majority in parlia- 
ment, William was forced to have none but Tory minis- 
ters. Thus began what is called "party government" 
in England, which lias lasted ever since. Its result was 
to hand over to parliament a great deal of the power the 
kings had had up to that time. 



IRISH .fiXita 
iattleoftheBoyne 



The Position of the Bojne. 

4. William III. had to fight hard before he made him- 
self master of Ireland and Scotland. The Irish Romau 
The Revolu- Catholics supported James long after he 
tkni in had been driven from England. At last 

Ireland. James himself went to Ireland and reigned 

there for some time. In 1690 William defeated James 
at the Battle of the Boyne, and soon drove him out of 
the country. Thus Ireland was once more conquered. 
The Catholics were punished for supporting James by 
being treated very badly. They lost nearly all their 
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land, and only Protestants were allowed to govern the 
country. This state of things lasted for more than a 
hundred years. 

5. The Scots followed the example of the English, 
and drove James from the throne. They chose William 
and Mary as king and queen, and abolished ^^^ Revolu- 
bishops in the Scottish Church. Ever since tion in 
that time the Church of Scotland has re- Scotland, 
mained Presbyterian. Before long the Highlanders^ 
who dwelt in the hills in the north of Scotland, rose 
in revolt in favor of James II. But after winning a 
battle at Killiecrankie, the Highlanders went home, and 
the friends of King William finally got the upper hand. 

6. After James II. was driven from England, he got 
much help from Louis XIV. of France. William III. 
had already been struggling against the «j»hewar 
power of France for nearly twenty years, against 

He now persuaded the English to declare ^''*'^^®- 
war against Louis. For eight years the English and 
French went on fighting. This war, known in Europe 
as the War of the Palatinate^ was called in America 
King William's War. England was not very successful 
on land, but gained a complete victory over the French at 
sea at the battle of La Hogue. At last peace was made 
at Ryswich This war cost so much money that William 
was not able to pay for it year by year. He had to bor- 
row money for this purpose and pay interest upon it. 
This was the beginning of the National Debt. 

7. Queen Mary died in 1694. She was much more 
English and more beloved than William. William was 
a very able man, but he took no pains to vviiliam III. 
understand English ways, and the English and the 
people disliked him. He became so impop- ^^^ ***** 
ular that many attempts were made to bring back his 
father-in-law to the throne. James II.'s friends were 
now called Jacobites. This word comes from Jacobus^ 
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the Latin for James. Louis XIV. still supported James 
II., and when he died the French king recognized his 
son as James III. This made William and the English 
so angry that they made ready to fight Louis again. 
Before anything could be done William III. died, in 
1702. 

Summary. Parliament makes William and Mary king and 
queen, passes the Bill of Rights, the Toleration Act, and an act re- 
garding the succession to the throne. The party in power, Whig 
or Tory, controls the king's power. William defeats the rebellious 
Irish under James 11. at the Boyne and also subdues Scotland. He 
defeats France at La Hogue and starts a national debt. The 
Jacobites try to put James back on the throne. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. What other Queen 
Mary had ruled England ? What was the suspending power? Do 
we have a State Church in the United States? Is everybody here 
allowed to believe in any religion he chooses? Do we have politi- 
cal parties in the United States? Name them. Do you know 
what name was applied to the Irish who fought on William's side 
at the Boyne? Have we a national debt? 

Character of Queen Mary 11. : Marshall, E., Kensington Palace. 

Marriage of Mary to William ; PauU, M. A., My Mistress the 
Queen. 

The Boyne: Henty, G. A., The Orange and the Green. 

The Scotch War: Crockett, S. R., Lochinvar. 

The Jacobites: Marryat, Capt. F., Snarleyyow or The Dog 
Fiend; Weyman, S. J., Shrewsbury. 

Book for Teachers. Traill, H. D., William III. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
Anne, 1702-17 14 

1. Queen Anne was kind and good-natured, but not 
very gifted. Had she really had to govern the country, 
she could hardly have done it very welL ^nne and 
She was ruled, however, by her great friend Marl- 

the Duchess of Marlborough^ whose husband, borough, 
the Duke of Marlborough, was the chief general England 
then had. This was very lucky, for war with France 
was just beginning, and Marlborough was by far the 
best man to manage the affairs of England. For sev- 
eral years he was both general of the army and chief 
minister. 

2. The war that was now fought was called the War 
of the Spanish Succession, but was known in America as 
Queen Anne^s War. Louis XIV. wished to -», ^ 
make his grandson Philip king of Spain, the Spanish 
England, Holland, Austria, and many other Succession, 
states joined together in what was called the Grand 
Alliance in order to prevent him. Their chief reason 
for doing this was that they were so much afraid of the 
power of France that they did not wish France and 
Spain to be joined together. 

3. During this war Marlborough won many famous 
victories over the French. The first of these was at 
Blenheim, in Germany, in 1704. Marlbor- j^j^yj. 
ough's victory was the more brilliant, since boroui^h's 
the French had won nearly every battle they ^^^*®'*®®- 
had fought all through the long reign of Louis XIV. 
Afterwards Marlborough won three battles in the Neth- 
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erlands : at Ramilties, at Oudenarde, and at Malplaquet. 
Another gieiit giiin of the English in this war was the 
capture of the rock of Gibraltar in the south of Spain. 
Gibraltar lias remained English ever since. However 




hard the English fought, they could not drive Louis' 
grandson out of Spain, because nearly all tlie Spaniards 
supported him. 

4. The war was very bloody and costly. Before long 
people began to wonder why peace was not made. In 
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particular the Tories became very anxious to end the 

war. Marlborough had always been a Tory, but he was 

80 eager to go on fighting that he threw over 

his old friends and joined the Whigs. His niiniat^nd 

ministry, which had been Tory, thus became *•}« Treaty 

Whig. But the Whigs made the mistake 

of continuing the war longer than was necessary. Soon 

a great cry rose for peace. Tlic Tories got a majority in 
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parliament, and drove Marlborough from oiBce. Anne 
was now quite willing to get rid of Marlborough, be- 
cause she had quarrelled with his wife, whose overbear- 
ing ways the qufien had at last got tired of. The Tories 
remained in office for the rest of Anne's reign. The 
chief thing they did was to make peace with France. 
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This they did in the Treaty of Utrecht, which was signed 
in 1713. Though they were in such a hurry to make 
pe-ace that they did not make as good terms with the 
French as they might, 




The Poaition o£ Gibraltar. 



this treaty gave England 
many advantages. It rec- 
ognized Philip as King 
of Spain, though it gave 
England Gibraltar. In 
America France gave up 
to England the Hudson's 
Bay territory, Nova Sco- 
tia, and Newfoundland. 
5. A great event of 
Queen Anne's reign was the union between England and 
Scotland. Though England and Scotland had had one 
The union ^'"^S since 1603, each country was still gov- 
wiih Scot- enied after its own fashion ; except in Crom- 
"" ■ well's time, both countries kept a separate 

parliament. This did not work well, and the English 
and Scots disagreed so much that there was a prospect 
even of a union of the crowns coming to an end. Queen 
Anne's ministers proposed that the parliaments and gov- 
ernments of the two countries should be united, so that 
there might he less chance of Englishmen and Scots 
quan-elling. Both countries consented to this, and in 
1707 the Act of Union was passed. Henceforward 
there were no longer separate English and Scottish 
parliaments. A single parliament of Great Britain sat 
at Westminster. lu this Scotland was represented 
both in the House of Lords and in the House of Com- 
mons. It was, however, ^reed that Scotland should 
keep her own Presbyterian Church. The union was not 
popular at first in either country, but it was a wise 
measure, and turned out in the long run to be a great 
success. 
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6. Queen Anne had married Prince George of Den- 
mark. All her children had died before her, and Anne 
herself was now in veiy poor health. The 
old Eiectress Sophia of Hanover died about years of 
this time, so, according to law, the next king Queen 
would be her son, George, Elector of Han- 
over. George was a great friend of the Whigs, and the 
queen's Tory ministers felt sure that if he became king 
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he would drive thent from power. Lord BoKnghroke 
was the most brilliant but the least honest of the Tory 
statesmen. He formed a plan for securing the throne 
for Anne's brother, the son of James II., whom most 
Englishmen called The Pretender. However, before his 
plans were ready, Anne suddenly died. The Elector of 
Hanover was now proclaimed George I. without oppo- 
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sition, and Bolingbroke had to flee the country. Thus 
Queen Anne was the last of the House of Stuart. 
Henceforward the House of Hanover reigned in its 
stead. 

Genealogical Table of the House of Hanover. 

James I., 

graud father of 

Sophia, Electress of Hanover. 
George I. 

I 

George II. 

grandfather of 

George m. 



i I 

George IV. WiUiam IV. The Duke of Kent. 

I 
Victoria. 



Edward VII. 

Summary. Marlborough, Queen Anne's chief general and ad- 
viser, engages in the War of the Spanish Succession against France 
and wins many victories, but is put out of power after a time and 
the Peace of Utrecht is made. The Act of Union abolishes the 
Scotch Parliament and gives representation to Scotland in the 
English Parliament. Failure of Bolingbroke's plan to have Anne's 
brother succeed her instead of George, Elector of Hanover. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. Whose daughter was 
Anne V Why did parliament let her ascend the throne and reject 
her father? Did Ireland have its own parliament? 

Marlborough: Henty, G. A., In the Irish Brigade; A Comet of 
Horse, 

Blenheim : Burton, J. E. B., Across the Salt Seas; Southey, R., 
AJler Blenheim (poem). 

War in Spain : Henty, G. A., Bravest of the Brave. 

Life in Queen Anne's Reign: Green, E. E., Tom TuflorCs 
Travels; Tom Tufion's Toll; Thackeray, W. M., Esmond. 

Books for Teachers. Morris, E. E., 7%c Age of Anne; Seeley, 
J. R., The Expansion of England. 



CHAPTER XXXII 
Period of the Stuart Kings, 1603-1714 

1. It must always be remembered that the early 
Stuart kings did not try to get more power than their 
predecessors the Tudor kings had had. It 

was parliament which tried to deprive them ^^^^j*^ °' 
of powers which the Tudor sovereigns had 
been exercising for more than a century. It was this 
which brought about the Civil War. James and his 
successor supported their claims to power by advancing 
a very old doctrine called the Theory of the Divine Right 
of Kings. According to this theory the king had his 
power from God, was responsible to Him alone, and the 
people had nothing to do with it. Parliament and Crom- 
well put an end to this theory for a time, but when 
Charles II. came back he put a man to death for assert- 
ing that kings were responsible to their subjects. James 
II. was exiled because he tried to put the theory of 
Divine Right into practice again, and when William and 
Mary came to the throne the power of the king was 
finally and definitely restricted by two documents called 
the Bill of Rights and the Act of Settlement. By the 
first of these the king was not allowed to suspend or dis- 
pense with any laws, to levy taxes, or to have a standing 
army without the consent of parliament ; by the second 
the king was prevented from filling offices with foreign 
friends, from pardoning men impeached by parliament, 
and from removing judges from office at his own wilL 

2. Parliament, which had been so weak under the 
Tudors and called to meet so seldom, now began to 
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assert its power. By the Great Protest- of 1621 it de- 
clared tliat it was entitled to frcedom of debate ; by the 

Petition of Right of 1628 it declared against 
Parliament. ^ ^. ,, , r . . > 

taxation or tiie borrowing ot money by the 

king without the consent of parliament; and by the 

Grand Remongtrance of 1641 it summed up what it con- 




Soldier with Musket »nd Crutch : from a broadside 

printed about 1630. 

(Bhoning the nbseiice of olmoat all innor.) 

sidered to be its own rights and privileges and those of 
the citizens of England. In 1641 by the Triennial A.ct 
it declared that parliament should be summoned at least 
once in three years. As a result of the Civil War and 
of the Revolution of 1688, parliament became supreme 
over the king, and with few exceptions has continued 
to maintain its supremacy down to the present day. 

3. The Court! of Star Chamber and High Commis»ion 
established by the Tudors, now become mere engines of 
despotism, were abolished by parliament in 1641 be- 
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cause of the tyrannical purposes for which they were 
used. The right of an imprisoned man to the writ of 
habeas corpus was so frequently violated by 
the king that in 1679 parliament passed the 
Habeas Corpus Act By it a man who was seized and 
cast into prison might be brought before a judge within 
a short time to find out what charges there were against 
him and who his accusers were. 

4. The Anglican Church established by the Tudors, 
which persecuted Roman Catholics, Puritans, Separat- 
ists, Scotch Presbyterians (the last were also 

called Covenanters because they agreed to a 
certain document called a Covenant)^ and all others who 
did not belong to that Church, was as much a cause of 
the Civil War as was the tyranny of the king. Dur- 
ing the Commonwealth the episcopacy of the Anglican 
Church was abolished and the presbyterian system set 
up in its place, but when Charles II. returned the old 
system of church government was restored. James II. 
tried to bring back the Roman Catholic Church, but his 
deposition stopped that, and the English Established 
Church, or Anglican Church as it is called, remained 
the State Church. Church affairs had great influence 
on political parties. In the Civil War the Cavaliers 
were generally staunch members of the Episcopal 
Church, whereas the Roundheads were usually Puri- 
tans, Separatists, and Presbyterians. In time the Cava- 
liers became the Tories, and the Roundheads became the 
Whigs. The former still remained members of the An- 
glican Church, but many of the latter were Dissenters. 

5. Agriculture, which had been in such a poor state 
during the Tudor period, began to be profitable again 
when carried on with improved implements 

on large farms. To get these farms the im- ^"^" 

portant landholders still resorted to the enclosure system^ 

and small farmers, or yeomen as they were called, ceased 

14 
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to exist as a class and became poorly paid f^ricultural la- 
borers. Agriculture, however, was not always profitable, 
for under Charles II. importation of grain was forbidden, 
and in 1688 a bounty was paid for ita export — both 




Mowing Grass in the Eigbteenth Century. 
llTtom Hwrne'H ' Sclypa P'orto,' 1737.) 

measures being designed to make the raising of grain 
more profitable. These acts were the beginning of the 
famous Com Laws of England. 

6. Commerce with foreign lands was the field in 
which England made her greatest progress during this 
period. Various trading companies such as 
the Levant Company and the East India 
Company made very lai^e profits. In 1651, to encour- 
age English commerce and destroy the monopoly in 
trade which the Dutch had enjoyed, parliament passed 
the Navigation Act providing that no foreign goods 
should be imported in any but English ships, or ships 
of the countty from wliich the goods came. This aimed 
a deadly blow at what is called the earring-trade of 
the Dutch. 
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7. The expott of raw wool, which for centuries had 
been gmdually declining, was in 1660 prohibited. Eng- 
land now used all her raw wool to manu- 
facture cloth. This was now even dyed in Manufac- 
England and no longer sent to Flanders to 
the Flemish dyers. The cloth, however, was not made 
in large factories such as we know, but was made by 
hand-looms in the workman's home. This way of man- 
ufacturing was known as the domestic system. Between 
the workman and employer there was very little dif- 
ference in social position, for they were well known to 
each other and the employer like the workman worked 
with his own hands. Thousands of workmen made 
cloth on their own account and sold it to dealers, who 
marketed it at home or abroad at the great fairs. 

Summary. James I. preaches the Divine Right of Kings theory, 
but it is overthrown by parliament forever in 1688. Parliament 
becomes the supreme power in the land. The tyrannical courts of 
the Tudors are overthrown. The Habeas Corpus Act is passed. 
The growth of religious and political parties. The decline of the 
yeomen. Commerce and manufactures grow rapidly. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. When did enclosures 
begin ? Find out from the dictionary what *' corn *' means in Eng- 
land. Explain the meaning of the word "presbyterian." Who 
were the Tudor sovereigns V 

Books for Teachers. (See * Suggestions,' p. viii. — Feilden 
and Cheyney.)* Montagne, F. C, Elements of English Constitutional 
History ; Gibbins, H., Industrial History of England. 



Part VII. — The Hanoverian Kings. 

1714-1904 

CHAPTER XXXIII 
George I., 1714-1727 

1. George L was more than fifty years of age when he 
became king. He knew nothing of England, and never 

even learned the English language. No one 
Whi^°rule ^^^^^^ mucli for him, but Englishmen made 

him their king, as the only way of keeping 
out the Pretender. Under his rule the ministers could 
do almost what they liked, and so the system of Party 
Government whicli had begun with William III. became 
fully established. The Tories lost their power and 
popularity. Both under George I. and his son, George 
II., none but Whigs became the king's ministers. 

2. The friends of the Pretender were much disap- 
pointed at the peaceable accession of George I. In 1715 
The Jacobite ^^^J stirred up a rebellion against the new 
revolt of king. Nothing much came of this in Eng- 
'^^^* land, but a serious revolt broke out in the 
Highlands of Scotland. In those days the Highlanders 
lived quite a different life from that of the rest of the 
Scots or Englishmen. They were divided into clans^ or 
great families, and each of these clans was ruled by a 
chieftain. They cared nothing for the law, and were 
often fighting with each other or uniting to plunder 
the people of the Lowlands. When the mass of EngUsh- 
men and Scots had ceased to care for the Stuarts, the 
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Higliliinders still remained their friends. They were 
spleudid aoldiei-s, and their fierce charge often threw 
the slow-moving regular soldiers of those days into utter 
confusion. In 1715, however, the Higlilandei-s had a 
poor leader in the Earl of Mar. Befoi-e long the Pre- 
tender himself went to Scotland. But he was so dull 




and desponding that lie killed all enthusiasm for his 
cause. The disgusted Highlanders went home, and the 
Pretender quickly returned to France. 

3. Ever since the Peace of Utrecht the country had 
been very prosperous. Men were making much money 
in trade, and were looking out for goo<l ways of getting 
a high interest for their saving.s. A great many people 
put their money into a company called the SoutK Sttv 
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Company. This company had been started to trade with 
SouUi America, and soon flourished greatly. Its suc- 
cess encouraged other companies to try to 
The South qq^ people to buy their shares. Some of 

Sea Bubble, f. *^ ^ . "^ . ,, , 

these companies were mere swmdies, and 
were soon found out Then there followed a panic. 
The price of shares in all these companies went down 
suddenly. A great many people were ruined, and the 
whole country was plunged into deep distress. The 
South Sea Bubble^ as it was called, had been blown out 
so big that it had burst. This happened in 1720. 

4. Some of those ruined by the South Sea Bubble 
found out that the king's ministers had been bribed by 

the South Sea Company. A great outcry 
Ministry. rose against them, and they were driven 

from office. Sir Robert Walpole was now 
made chief minister. He took such wise measures that 
the panic was soon at an end. He remained in office 
for more than twenty years. Long before his rule came 
to an end George I. died suddenly, in 1727. 

Summary. The Whigs being responsible for George I.'s acces- 
sion to the throne keep control of the government. The Preten- 
der's friends stir up a revolt in Scotland, but it does not succeed. 
The South Sea Bubble causes a financial panic, but Walpole comes 
to the rescue. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. Who was the Pre- 
tender? What was the Peace of Utrecht? Where is the South 
Sea? What language did George I. speak? 

Jacobite Plots: Scott, Sir W., Roh Roy. 

Jacobite Revolt : Adams, H. C, In the Fifteen, 

Jacobites : Poynter, H. M., Madamscourt. 

Days of Greorge I. and II. : Yonge, C. M. , Loi^e and Life. 

South Sea Bubble: Ainsworth, W. H., The South Sea BtMle, 

Books for Teachers. Morris, E. E., The Early Hanoverians; 
Morley, J., Walpole. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 
George II., 1727-1760 

1. George IL was a thorough German, but he knew 
more than his father about England. Before he became 
king he had been jealous of Walpole. He vvalpole 
was now wise enough to see that Walpole Prime 

was the best man to be his chief minister, and ^*"*®*®'^* 
kept him on in office. Walpole soon won so strong a posi- 
tion that all the other ministers were forced to obey him. 
He was the first ruler who was called Prime Minister, 
As long as Walpole remained in power he kept England 
at peace. Walpole was a very prudent statesman. 
Under him the people became so contented with the 
House of Hanover that the Jacobites had no chance of 
bringing back the Pretender. As Walpole grew old, 
however, there was a great outciy for war against Spain. 
The merchants complained that the Spaniards would 
not let them trade freely with the Spanish colonies in 
South America. Very unwillingly Walpole gave way 
to their clamor, and in 1739 declared war. He took 
little pains to carry it out vigorously. The outcry 
against him was renewed, and in 1742 he was driven 
from office. 

2. Before Walpole's fall the war with Spain had 
grown into a war with France also. The struggle was 
called the War of the Austrian Succession, ^j^^ ^^ ^^ 
England supported the claim of Maria the Austrian 
Theresa^ a young girl, to the Austrian throne, Succession, 
while France and other powers wanted to divide her 
dominions between them. 
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3. One result of the war was tliat the Jacobites again 
rose ill revolt against the House of Hanover. James, 
Thelacobite *''" ^^'^ I't'eteiider, was still alive, but the 
Revolt of real leiuler of the Jacobites was now his son, 
''*'" CharleH Edward, called the Youiig Pretender. 

Charles ]'!;dwai\l was good-looking, bright, and enthusi- 
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astic, and a much better leader of men than his melan- 
choly father. In]745helandedin the Highlands. The 
Highlanders gave him a heai'ty welcome, and he was soon 
master of nearly all Scotland. His progress was 
the more rapid since most of the British army was 
abroad, waging war against the French. Those soldiers 
sent out against him fought veiy badly. At the battle 
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of Preston Pans, near Edinburgh, King Geoi^e's troops 
ran away disgracefully from the fierce rush of the 
Highlanders' chaise. 




Poitr^t OiUery.) 



4. The Young I'l-etender saw that his best chance of 
succeeding was to be bold. He now invaded England, 
hoping to march to London and drive King 
George from his throne. He advanced Derby, and 
through Cumberland, Lancashii'e, and Derby- "i« Battle of 
shire, as far as Derby ; but very few of the 
English joined him, and lie dared not proceed further 
south. He retreated rapidly to Scotland, and was soon 
driven to the extreme north. At last, in 1746, he was 
defeated by the king's second son, the Duke of Oumher- 
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land^ at Culloden Moor^ near Inverness. The Highland 
revolt was now cruelly put down by Cumberland, who 
behaved so brutally that people called him the butcher. 
Charles Edward escaped to the Continent. He lived 
for many yeai-s more, but soon lost all influence. On 
his death, and that of his brother, the unfortunate 
House of Stuart came to an end. Henceforth the 
House of Hanover remained firndy established on the 
Britisli throne. 

5. The period after the fall of Walpole was a dull 
time. The Whigs continued to govern the country. 
Newcastle ^^ost of the Whig leaders were great noble- 
and the men or landlords. They cared very little 

ignob es ^j^^^^ ^j^^ common people, and wanted to 

make as few changes as they could. They kept them- 
selves in power by bribery. Yet, with all their faults, 
they did not govern the country badly. They were 
clear-lieaded, sensible men of business, but there was 
nothing noble or inspiring about them. A good ex- 
ample of this class of statesmen was the Duke of New- 
castle. He was a fussy, meddlesome, incompetent 
man. If he had not been a duke he would never have 
won a high position for himself. A man such as he 
was managed well enough in time of peace; but soon 
a great war was to break out, and Newcastle made 
it clear that he was not great enough to guide the 
fortunes of the country in troubled times. 

6. F'ortunately, Phigland had a far greater statesman 
than Newcastle. This was William Pitt. Pitt did not 

.. . belong to one of the great Whig families, 

and was never a good man of business. He 
was wonderfully eloquent, high-minded, and patriotic. 
He was careless about money and his own interests, and 
had a lofty scorn for the bribers and wirepullers. He 
was extremely popular with the mass of Englishmen, 
who called him the Great Commoner, In a dull and 
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selfish age he did for English politics what was being 
done for religion in England at the same time by John 
Wedey, the famous founder of the Methodist movement. 
Unluckily, Pitt had not so much influence with the 
House of Commons as with the people. In those days 




t. (Fromi Fiintlngbif Hdirs.) 

the members of the House of Commons were chosen by 
very few electors. A great number of people had no 
votes for membei's of parliament, and many members 
owed tlieir seats in parliament to the influence of great 
Whig nobles like Newcastle, who forced all the tenants 
on their estates to vote for the man they wanted. So 
it followed that, while Pitt had great power over the 
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people, Newcastle had more autliority over the parlia- 
ment. 

7. A war now hroke out called the Seven Tears' 
War, It began witli a struggle between the French 
F h d ^'^^^ English for mastery in two remote parts 
Indian War of the world, America and India, We have 
in America, g^^j^ how, since the days of James I., the 
English had set up colonies on the eastern coast of 
North America. These were now thirteen in number 
and had become very prosperous. The French had also 
colonies in North America. The chief of these was 
Canada, which lay along the great river St. Lawrence, 
while the next important was Louisiana, which was 
situated on the Lower Mississippi. The French now 
formed a scheme for joining Canada and Louisiana 
together, and thus shutting up the English on tlie east 
coast. A war, known as the French and Indian War, 
thus broke out in the backwoods of America, and the 
French got the better of it in all the early fighting. 

8. There was a similar struggle between the English 
and French in Lidia. Up to this time India had been 
War with ^uled by native princes, and the English 
French in and French only went tliere as traders. The 
India. French joined with the native princes against 
the English, and soon pressed them very hard. Their 
ally, the Nabob of Bengal^ captured the English settle- 
ment of Calcutta. He shut up all his prisoners in a 
room called the Black Hole of Calcutta, In one hot 
night nearly all the prisoners perished from the heat 
and overcrowding. 

9. As the result of these troubles, war broke out in 
1756 between England and France. Newcastle was 

then Prime Minister, but was quite incom- 
Years'War. Patent to carry on the war, and disasters 

fell upon the English in every part of the 
world. Newcastle made an alliance with Pitt, who 
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Morth America before the Seven Years' War (the French and 
Indian War). 
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joiued with him in the mioistry in 1757. Pitt's faith, 
courage, and eiithusiiixni soon changed the whole face 
of aft'aii-s. He luid a wonderful power of choosing the 
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right men to lead the fleets and armies, and of inspiring 
them with his own belief in the greatness of England. 
He sent one of his favorite soldiers. General Wolfe, to 
conquer Canada from tlie French. In 1759 a battle waa 
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fought outside Quebec, the capital of Canada. Though 
Wolfe was slain in the fight, the French were utterly 
beaten, and all (.'anada was soon conquered. Equal 
success attended English arms in India. In 1757 
Robert Olive defeated the cruel Nabob of Bengal at the 
Battle of Plassey. All Bengal was soon subdued, and 
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thuM the British Empire in India began. Warren Hast- 
ingx, who served under Olive, was made Governor Gen- 
eral in the next reign, but was so stern in his rule that 
he waa impeached. Thanks to the genius of William 
Pitt, tlie Seven Years' War, which had begun so badly 
for England, had now become the most glorious and suc- 
cessful war that was fought since the days of Marlborough. 
It was still going on when George II. died in 1760, and 
was succeeded by hia grandson, Geoi^e III. 

Snminary. George TT. leaves the government in the hands of 
Walpole. The War of the Austrian Sucoession. The Young Pre- 
tender fails to get the throne by the Jacobite Revolt of 1745. The 
Whigs govern the country even after the fall of Walpole. Pitt 
becomes the leader of the Whigs and carries on the Seven Years' 
War for the sake of England's power in Eui'ope, America, and 
India. 
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Topics and Supplementary Reading. When had Virginia, 
New England, and Carolina been settled? At what other times 
had England been at war with Spain ? Find out in the dictionary 
what the words '* Whig" and '* Tory" came from. 

Clive: Ilenty, G. A., With Clive in India. 

War with Spain : Fenn, G. M., In the King's Name ; Ned 
Ledger, 

Life of the Times : Marshall, E., The Master of the Musicians ; 
Fenn, G. ^I., The Devon Boys, 

Jacobite Revolt: Henty, G. A., Bonnie Prince Charlie: Scott, 
Sir W., Waverley; Stevenson, R. L., Dacid Balfour; Adams, H. C, 
For James or George. 

Seven Years' War : Grant, J., Second to None, 

Books for Teachers. Morley, J., Walpole; Morris, E. E., 
Early Hanorerians ; Wilson, Sir Charles, Clive; Lyall, Sir Alfred, 
Warren Hastings ; Seeley , J. R. , Expansion of England ; Macaulay, 
T. B., Essays. 



CHAPTER XXXV 
George III., 1760-1820 

1. George III, was born in England, and was proud of 
it. He was not very quick, but he was very persever- 
ing. He wanted to enjoy as much power q^^^^^ m 
as the law allowed hi in. He saw how the and the 
Whigs under George I. and George II. had ^^^S^- 
taken away many of the powers that the king had once 
enjoyed. For that reason he hated the Whigs bitterly, 
and drove them from office as soon as he could. So 
blindly did he dislike the Whigs that he could not see 
that there was any difference between Pitt and New- 
castle. In fact, he Wiis more afraid of Pitt than 
Newcastle, because Pitt was so much more liked by 
his people. He ended the war with France in 1763. He 
was in such a hurry to make peace that he did not win 
for Britain all that she might have got. Nevertheless, 
it was a very profitable peace for the country. By it 
England kept Canada and the chief power in India. 

2. George's chief desire was to choose his own minis- 
ters freely. Since the Revolution of 1688 the kings had 
gradually been forced to take as their minis- ^ 

, •; , - , , George aims 

ters the leaders of the party that was strong- at choosing 
est in the House of Commons. George Jjjfntstcrs 
wished to go back to the earlier custom, and 
have whatever ministers he thought best. He went to 
work in a very clumsy way to carry out his ideas. But 
he took care to keep the Whigs out of office as much as 
he could. At last George found a minister to please 
him in Lord Norths the first Tory Prime Minister since 

15 
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Queen Anne's time. North remained in power frpm 
1770 t«j 1782. ; 




George HI. iii 1707. 

(From > Ptlntlng hj AUw Runuj in the National Portniil Oitllnj.) 

3. The great event of Lord North's ministry was the 
revolt of the American colonies. The Seven Years' War 
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had cost England a great deal, and George thougbt that 
tlie Americans ought to pay something towards it. He 
therefore liad caused to be passed a Stamp Revolt of the 
Act in the British parliament which called American 
on the Americans to pay certain stamp duties ° °"«s. 
to the English government. The Americans were very 
angry at this. They said that they ought not to be taxed 
by the British parliament, because 
they sent no members to it. Tliey 
raised such an outcry that the law 
taxing America was repealed. Be- 
fore this was done grave troubles 
had taken place. The Americans 
levied troops, and rose in revolt 
against King George. War broke 
out in 1775, and immediately af- 
tei-warda the Americans issued a 
Declaration of Independence. In 
this they declared that they would 
be no longer subjects of King 
George. The thirteen colonies all 
joined together, and took the name of the United States 
of America. 

4. Many people in England had sympathized with the 
Americans when they resisted the new taxes. Among 
these was William Pitt, who had now become Chatham 
Surl of Chatham. He rejoiced that America and 
had resisted George IH., just as John Hamp- '"^''"■ 
den had stood out against Charles I. The whole blame 
of the war, however, did not rest with George, Some of 
the American leaders were anxious from the beginning 
to be independent of England. Chatham grew very an- 
gry when he saw that the result of this was likely to be 
the break-up of the British Empire. He was still more 
indignant when France, Spain, and other old enemies of 
England took up the cause of the Americans and de- 
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clared war. With his dying breath he declared that the 
British Empire, which lie had done so much to make, 
should not be rent asunder. After his death there was 
no hope that the Americans and British could remain 
united. When the British colonists in the thirteen 
states thus threw off all allegiance to the old country, 
the French of Canada remained loyal to King George, so 
that Canada still remained a British possession. 

6. England had now to face both the Americans and 
half Europe as well. George III. and Lord North did 

their best ac^ainst all these enemies. Thev 
independ- ^vcre not, liowever, able to carry on the war 
cnce ac- with the same spirit that Chatham had shown 

during the Seven Years' War. For a time 
England even lost the command of the seas, but a great 
admiral arose in Rodney^ whose victories over the French 
made England mistress of the ocean once more. The 
war in America went on badly for the mother country. 
Two English armies were forced to surrender to the 
Americans. When peace was made in 1783 England 
was forced to acknowledge the independence of the 
United States. 

6. Lord North resigned office before the war was 
over. After a period of great trouble the king found 

in 1783 another minister whom he could 
of the^*"'^ ^^ trust. This was William Pitt, the second 
younger son of the great Lord Chatham. Pitt the 

younger was only twenty-four when George 
made him his Prime Minister. He was not such a gen- 
ius as his father, but he was eloquent, clear-headed, and 
business-like. He could work with others much better 
than his father had done. He made himself trusted by 
the people as well as by the king. Now that George 
had made Pitt his minister he could defy the Whig 
lords. Pitt remained in office from 1783 to 1801, and 
then only resigned because he disagreed with the king. 
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Pitt was generally called a Tory, though his views were 
very much like those of his father, wiio liad always been 
called a Whig. Witii North and Pitt began a long pe- 
riod of Tory rule, which lasted longer than the reign of 




William Pitt the Younger. 

George III. Pitt's chief rival wiis the Whig leader, 
Charles James Fox. Fox was a fine speaker, and was 
good-tempered and generous. He was, however, rather 
too fond of his party, and had made himself unpopidar 
by upholding the Americans, He never had such a 
large numl>er of followers in parliament as Pitt liad. 
Besides that, George disliked him very much, so that 
he had little chance of holding office, 

7. England was changing very quickly during Pitt's 
ministry. For the first time it was becoming a great 
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manufacturing country. Till now Britain had been a 
land of farmers and merchants. Some wonderful ma- 

chines wei'e now invented which made it 
becomes a possible to make goods more quickly and 
manufactur- n^ore cheaply than in the days when yam 

mg country. i i i 11 i -. / 

was spun and cloth woven by hand. More- 
over, the steam-engine was for the first time made use of 
to drive all sorts of machines. Good hard roads were 
everywhere built, and deep canals cut. By means of 
these, manufactured goods could be taken easily and 
cheaply from the factory to the place where they could 
be sold. For many yeai-s things looked very prosperous. 
Great towns now arose wherever there was coal or iron. 
More money was made in England and more people lived 
in it. Much trouble, however, arose in consequence of 
I all these changes. There were many more poor, and 

they were badly looked after. Wages were low, and 
many men were often out of work. Neither masters 
nor men in the manufacturing districts had any voice 
in electing members of parliament. The workmen in 
factories were often very miserable. 

8. In 1789 the French Revolution broke out across 
the Channel. Up to this time France had been ruled by 

despotic kings, and the people had been very 
RevoTuUon^ badly treated. At last things fell into such 

a desperate state that something had to be 
done. The French king was forced to summon a sort 
of parliament of his people. This body, like the Long 
Parliament, took everything into its own hands. It set 
up a constitutional government something like that of 
England; but the new system would not work. Before 
long the extreme men got to the head of affairs. They 
beheaded the king and queen and set up a Republic. 
Thousands of Frenchmen were put to death. A time 

Hset in so full of horrors that it was called the Reign of 
Terror. The fierce rulers of France now offered to help 
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all nations who wished to follow the example of the 
French and overthrow their kings. 

9. In 1793 England went to war against the Fi^ench. 
England and France remained at war for more than 
twenty years, with only one short peace of a ^j^^ ^^^^ 
few months. It was a most desperate strug- war against 
gle. Pitt was not so successful a war min- ^*'^^*- 
ister as his father, and the French gained many victories. 
Luckily, England was more successful by sea than by 
land. Her victories at sea alone prevented the French 
from crossing the Channel and invading England. The 
danger grew worse as time went on. At last the most 
brilliant of the French generals. Napoleon Bonaparte^ 
overthrew the French Republic and made himself Em- 
peror. He forced not only France, but nearly all Europe, 
to obey him. He gathered together a great army along 
the north coast of France, and tried hard to entice the 
British navy away from the Channel, so that he might 
cross over into England. The English fleet was com- 
manded by Lord Nelson, the greatest of all English 
admirals. Nelson was quite able to withstand all Napo- 
leon's tricks. At last, in 1805, he fell upon the French 
navy and utterly destroyed it in the Battle of Trafalgar^ 
off the southwest coast of Spain. Nelson himself was 
killed during the fight, but he had already won the vic- 
tory. From tliat time onward England had such com- 
plete power over the seas that she was in no serious 
danger of invasion. 

10. A little before the Battle of Trafalgar, Pitt per- 
suaded Austria and Russia to go to war against Napoleon. 
However, the French emperor was com- , 
pletely successful against them. At last he successes, 
made an alliance with Russia. It was agreed 

that the Emperor of Russia should do what he liked in 
the East, while the Emperor of the French was allowed 
to do what he liked in the West. A little before this 
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alliance, Pitt died, in 1806, worn out with anxiety. 
Though he had made many mistakes, he never lost heart. 




England owes him much for the steadiness with which 
he kept up the great conflict against Napoleon. 

11. Pitt had to fight not only against the French 
abroad, but also against many people in England who 
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were friends of the French Revolution and of Napoleon. 
The new manufacturing towns in the north were full 
of ignorant and suffering men who wished . 
to follow the example of the French; but changes in 
Pitt put them all down with a firm hand. England. 
Men called him the pilot that weathered the storm of 
the Revolution. England, however, was too well off to 
make it likely that she would act as the French had 
done. Unluckily, the fear of the French Revolution 
made men afraid to make any changes at all. Pitt, like 
his father, had once been in favor of reforming the way 
in which parliament was elected. Now, however, there 
was no chance of this being carried out, since so many 
feared that any reform would lead to revolution. Long 
after Napoleon had overthrown the revolutionary move- 
ment in France, people in England were still afraid of 
its teachings. 

12. Pitt had a great deal of trouble in Ireland. Since 
Ireland had been conquered by William III. it had been 
very harshly ruled by the English. Things ^j^^ revolt 
had become better during the reign of George of 1798 in 
III. Many of the cruel laws against the ^r«^*"*^- 
Roman Catholics were repealed, and the Irish Parliament 
was given greater power than it had had in earlier days. 
None but Protestants, however, could sit in the Dublin 
parliament, and none but Protestants were allowed to 
hold offices in the Irish government. This kept the 
Catholics very dissatisfied, and at last, in 1798, they rose 
in revolt. The rebellion was the more dangerous since 
England was busily engaged in fighting the French. 
However, it was successfully stamped out, and Ireland 
was once more reduced to peace. 

13. Pitt saw that it was no longer possible to allow 
the Irish Protestants to go on ruling Ireland as they 
liked. He brought forward a scheme for uniting Ire- 
land to Great Britain, just as England and Scotland 
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had been united. The Irish Protestants were very angry 
at this, since the Dublin parliament was in their hands ; 
but the Irish Catholics were either careless «,. ^ „„:«„ ^r 

1 ne union 01 

about the scheme or in favor of it. Pitt Great Britain 
tried to win the Catholics over by prom- ^'^^ ^^^^*"^- 
ising that when the union had been carried the Cath- 
olics should be allowed to sit in parliament and act as 
ministers. Then he had the Aet of Union passed in 
1800. The Irish Parliament hated the plan, but was 
bribed into consenting to it. It now ceased to exist ; 
but Irish peers and Irish members of the House of 
Commons were henceforth allowed to sit in the united 
parliament of the three kingdoms at Westminster. 

14. Unhappily George III. prevented Pitt from carry- 
ing out his scheme in favor of freeing the Roman Catho- 
lics, which was called Catholic Emancipation. , 

The king declared that he had promised, resignation, 
when he had been crowned, to uphold the 
Protestant Church. For this reason George believed 
that he would break his coronation oath if he granted 
Catholic Emancipation. Pitt was much disgusted, and 
resigned office in 1801. The Catholics felt that they 
were tricked, and soon got to dislike the Union. But 
the blame of this does not belong to Pitt, but to the 
king. Pitt i-emained out of office until he was called 
back to power to carry on the great war against Napo- 
leon. We have seen how he threw all his energies into 
this task, and how nobly he died fighting at his post. 

15. On Pitt's death his old rival, Fox, became Prime 
Minister, despite the king's hatred of him. Fox had 
foolishly objected to the war against Napo- 

leon ; but when he became minister he saw Tory rule, 
that it could not be helped, and did his best 
to wage it successfully. Within a few months Fox 
followed Pitt to the grave. George soon got rid of Fox's 
Whig followers, and again made the Tories his ministers. 
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The Tories remained in office for the rest of George's 
reign. They were not so wise as Pitt had been, and 
their rule was not very successful, although they did 
good service by constantly fighting the French emperor. 
Master of the Continent, Napoleon wished also to be 
conqueror of England ; but even when fighting single- 
handed against the great despot, Britain's comiDand of 
the sea enabled her to hold her own. 

16. After 1808 the British began to fight successfully 
against Napoleon by land as well as by sea. In that 
The y^^^ Napoleon had offended the proud Span- 
Peninsular ish people by making his brother, Joseph 

Bonaparte^ King of Spain. The Spaniards 
would not receive Joseph, and England sent an army to 
help them. Its general was Arthur WelleBley^ who soon 
won such great victories over the French that he was 
made D\ike of Wellington, From 1808 to 1814 he 
carried on what was called the Peninsular War against 
the French emperor. It was so called because it was 
fought in the peninsula which is taken up by the king- 
doms of Spain and Portugal. In this war, though he 
gained nearly every battle he fought, Wellington was 
often very hard pressed by the French, and generally 
had to retreat after each victory. He kept up his 
troops' courage, and was always ready to fight again. 
He was the greatest English general since Marlborouglu 

17. In 1812 Napoleon quarrelled with Russia, and 
invaded that country. But when winter came he was 

forced to retreat, and lost nearly all his 
The fall of army. This Russian disaster was the begin- 
ning of the fall of Napoleon. The nations 
that he had so long kept in slavery now rose against 
him, and in 1814 he was forced to resign his empire and 
go into banishment to the little island of Elba^ off the 
coast of Tuscany in Italy. He was too restless to stay 
there long. In 1815 he returned to France and was re- 
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stored to power. All Europe had now united to put 
down the great despot, and armies were collecting all 
round France. Napoleon fell suddenly upon the army 
which had assembled in the Netherlands, which con- 
tained a large number of British troops, and of which 
Wellington was the general. After a fierce fight, Well- 




The Duke of Wellington. 

ington defeated Napoleon in the Battle of Waterloo. The 
FrcDch emperor was once more driven from power, and 
spent the rest of his life a prisoner in the small British 
island of St. Helena, in the southern Atlantic. 

18. Napoleon, by liis Berlin and Milan Decrees, and 
England, by her Orders in Council, had done great injury 
to American commerce. England had also exercised a 
right of search on American vessels and taken from 
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them eeiiiiln sailoi-s said to I<e Englishmen. As a result 
tlie United Stiites deuliired war against Ezigland in 

1812 and did a great deal of damage to the 
War with ICnelish navy and merchant ships. On land 
America. , *> , -^ ■ ■ . 

tbe war aid not amount to much, bemg 
mainly on the Cantulian fi-ontier. The English were 
defeated in an attempt to take New Orleans, and the war 
was closed by tlie Treaty of Ghent in 1814 — I'ealiy be- 
fore tlie battle of New Orleans was fought. 

19. George III. died in 1820, after a reign of sixty 
years. In ISIO lie had lieeome insane, and his eldest 
Death of son, George, became ruler of England with 
George III. the title of Prinee Regent. On the old king's 
death the regent became (ieorge IV. 




Napoleon's Medal struck to com tne morale tlic Invasion of England 

which never took place. 

;(FroiD a Cut id tho Bcitiih Muieum. ) 

Summaiy. George III. tries to rule iiidependeotly of Minis- 
ters, and loses the American colonies. ICngland becomes a inanu- 
facturitig country, and engages in war against France to preserve 
the balance of power and protect her own intei-estB. Ireland revolts, 
and is unit«d to England liy the Act of Union. England attacks 
Napoleon's power in Spain, and is largely resiponsible for his final 
defeat at Waterloo. Geoi^e III. Ik insane during the latter part o£ 
his reign, and the governiueiit is under a Uegency. 
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Topics and Supplementary Reading. Who was John Hamp- 
den? Explain why it was that neither masters nor men in the 
manufacturing districts had any voice in electing members of par- 
liament. What was the Long Parliament? 

War with France and Spain : Henty, G. A., Held Fast for 
England. 

War with France: " CoUingwood, H.," Log of a Privateersman. 

Sea Fights : Kingston, W. H. G., From Powder Monkey to 
Admiral, 

American Revolution : Plenty, G. A., True to the Old Flag; 
Kingston, W. H. G., Hurricane Harry. 

Nelson: Eden, C. H., Afloat with Nelson; Henty, G. A., At 
Aboukir and Acre; Kingston, W. H. G., The Fire Ships, 

Nelson at the Nile : Pickering, E., In Press Gang Days. 

Peninsular AVar: Fortescue, J. W., The Drummer^ s Coat; 
Henty, G. A., The Young Buglers; With Moore at Corunna; 
Under Wellington's Command. 

Waterloo: Henty, G. A., One of the 28/A. 

Life of the Times: Clarke, Mrs. H., A Lad of Devon; Mar- 
shall, E., Bristol Diamonds; On the Banks of the Ouse. 

Schools: Adams, II. C, School Days at Kingscourt. 

Machinery Troubles : Henty, G. A., Through the Fray. 

Books for Teachers. Rosebery, Lord, Pitt; Russell, C, Nel' 
son; Hannay, D., Rodney; Hooper, G., Wellington. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 
George IV., 1820-1830, and William IV., 1830-1837 

1. George IV, was a bad man and a feeble king. 
One good thing came from his weakness. He was not 

persevering enough to keep in his hands the 
George 1 v! power which George III. had won back for 

the Crown. The consequence was that the 
ministers again became appointed by parliament rather 
than by the King. 

2. The Tories remained in power all through the 
reign of George IV. The Tories were not, however, 

all of the same mind. Most of their chief 
Canmng. ministers were opposed to all reforms, but 

some of the Tories had learned the more 
liberal teaching of William Pitt. Their leader was the 
brilliant George Canning^ who gradually obtained a 
large share of power. A great many useful and wise 
changes were then carried out by Canning and his 
friends. Canning was instrumental in getting President 
Monroe of the United States to issue a message in which 
were embodied the principles of the now famous Monroe 
Doctrine. It was to the effect that the American con- 
tinents had ceased to be fields for European colonization 
or interference. Canning soon died, and then power 
went to the Duke of Wellington, who, like Marlborough 
before him, was a prominent statesman as well as a 
famous soldier. 

3. Wellington was very old-fashioned in his notions, 
and had been no friend of Canning and the Liberal 
Tories. He had always opposed Catholic Emancipation, 
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while Canning, like Pitt, had been in favor of it A 
great outcry now arose in Ireland in favor of giving 
the Roman Catholics equal rights with the cMhoiic 
Protestants. A very vigorous and able Cath- Emanci- 
olic Irish lawyer, named Daniel (yOannell, "^ 
put himself at the head of this agitation. At last it 

751111 
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looked as if the Irish Catholics would rise in rebellion 
if their claims were not granted. Wellington knew what 
a terrible thing war was, and thought it better to give 
the Catholics what they were asking for than run the 
risk of provoking a revolt. In 1829 he carried through 
16 
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an Act of Parliament which allowed Roman Cathohcs 
to sit in parliament and become the king's ministers. 

4. George IV. died in 1830. As he- had no children, 
his brother William became King William IV. Just 
The begin- before George's death the first railway* 
ningsof worked by steam-engines were opened for 

steamships i f>a c^i. 'iJi i j 

and rail- tramc. hteam-engines liad long been used 
ways. fQr pumping and for working machinery. 

They had now been employed for about twenty years 
for making ships tmvel independently of the wind. 
Now the locomotive isteam-engine was invented, and soon 
became as importiint as the steamship. The first really 
important railway was that between Liverpool and Man- 
chester, which was opened in 1830. Railroads and 
steamships soon became very common. They made it 
easier, quicker, and cheaper to move passengers and 
goods from one place to another. Britain was the 
place where they were first largely used. They enabled 
the country to take even a greater share in the trade of 
the world than it had gained already i*n the days of the 
younger Pitt. 

5. William IV. was a good-natured and well-meaning 
king, though he was not very wise, and was very un- 

dignified. The great event of his short 
for reform reign of seven years was the reform of 
of parlia- parliament. Though everything in England 

had changed so much, the House of Com- 
mons was still elected as it had been hundreds of years 
before. Each English county returned two members, 
whether it was large and rich, or small and poor. Many 
great towns, such as Manchester and Birmingham, did 
not send members to parliament at all, though many 
very small pkices returned two members each. The 
worst of these were called rotten boroughs^ and some of 
them were not even villages. Very few people had 
votes at elections, and the new manufacturing districts 
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were hardly represented at all. Ever since the begin- 
ning of George III.'s reign there had been a cry for 
parliamentary reform, and both of the William Pitts had 
supported it. For a long time, however, people were so 
afraid of the French Revolution that they feared to 
make any changes at all, lest modemte reforms should 
pave the way to an English Reign of Terror. 

6. Under George IV. the Whigs took up the cry for 
parliamentary reform. Wellington, the Prime Minister, 
said that things were best as they were. But 

the country had long been in a bad state, bu? passed" 
and many people believed that everything 
would go right if reform of parliament were granted. 
After William became king the Whigs once more 
became the larger party in the House of Commons, and 
drove Wellington from power. Thus ended the fifty 
years of Tory rule. The Whigs became ministers. 
In 1832 they carried through the first Reform Act 
This famous Bill abolished the rotten boroughs, gave 
members to all the great towns, and increased the 
number of members in the larger counties. The num- 
ber of voters became much larger, though the reformers 
were afraid to give votes to many workingmen. The 
Bill cut down the power of the landlords and gave great 
authority to the middle classes. 

7. The Whigs remained in power for the rest of 
William IV.'s reign. They carried out many other use- 
ful reforms besides the Reform Bill. By one y^boiitio f 
of these new laws all slaves within the negro 
British Empire were set free. Up to this ^^^^^^' 
time the sugar plantations in the English colonies of the 
West Indies had been tilled by negro slaves^ who had 
been stolen from their homes in Africa and sold to 
masters, who forced them to work for them. Thirty 
yeai^ before this the slave-trade^ as it was called, had been 
abolished, and those who brought fresh negroes from 
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influence over the workmen in the towns. They drew 
lip a plan for a more thorough-going reform of parlia- 
ment, which they called the People's Charter. They 
got their name of Chartists from their demand for this 
People's Charter. In the end neither Repealers nor 
C'hartists carried things as they wished. 

3. One of the chief causes of the distress among the 
people was the high price of bread. This was due to 
^, , . what were called the Corn Laws. In Ener- 

The Anti- _ . . i ^ j. , °, 

Corn-Law land com is a general term for wheat and 
League. other grains. Foreign grain was only al- 
lowed to enter the country when a heavy duty on it 
had Ixjen paid. Tlie Corn Laws had been passed in 
order to help the British fanners, but they worked great 
injury to the manufacturing classes. People began to 
think that this tax kept the price of food so high that 
it did more harm than good. Richard Cohden and others 
started a society which aimed at getting rid of the tax 
on bread. It was called the Anfi-Corn-Law League. 

4. The Whig Government was afraid of all these 
movements. The Whig Prime Minister was a slack 

and careless man who was fond of saying, 
Ministry. " Can't you leave things alone ? " His weak- 
ness made him lose power. At last, in 1841, 
the Whigs were beaten at a new election. The Con- 
servatives now drove them from power, and formed a 
strong ministry under their leafier, Sir Robert Peel. 

5. Peel remained minister from 1841 to 1846. He 
l§ governed the countiy very wisely, and put the money 

PI d th ^^^^^® ^f ^^^ State into good order. He was 
Corn Laws, rather stiff and slow, but thoroughly honest. 
He did not mind changing his opinions if 
facts showed him that his views were wrong. He had 
always upheld the Corn Laws, but now experience 
taught him what distress flowed from the high price 
of food. A terrible disaster in Ireland proved to him 
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that the high bread-tax could not be kept up. Though 
the Irish were crying for repeal of the Union, the real 
thing that made Ireland so discontented was the poverty 
of its people. The land was tilled by very small farmei-s, 
who paid such huge rents that they had little left to 
live on. They had mainly lived on potatoes, because 




Sir RoWrt Peel, 
(rioin Ibe Bunt bjr Noble in tbs Natioual Portnlt SaUair.) 

potatoes were the cheapest food they could get. A 
disease of the potatoes now made them unfit to be 
eaten. The result was that Ireland was made miserable 
by a grievous famine, 

6. Peel saw that food could not be taxed when 
millions of people were starving. In 1?S46 he carried 
through pai'liaiuent an act which abolished the Com 
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iiiflut*n<e f»ver the workmen in the towns. Thev drew 
up a plan for a more thuroiigh-going reform of parlia- 
ment, which thev callal the People $ Charter. They 
got their name of Cluirtists fn»m their demand for this 
Pefjple's Chiirter. In the end neither Repealers nor 
Chartists carrietl things as they wished. 

3. One of the chief causes of the distress among the 

j>eople was the high price of bread. This was due to 

^ . . wluit were called the Corn Law9. In Encr- 
Thc Ami- 1 ^ i. , ^ 

Corn-Law Kiud cijrn is a general term for \iirheat and 

League. other grains. Foreign grain was only al- 

Ljwed to enter the countn' when a heavy duty on it 

had lx,*en paid. The Corn Laws had been passed in 

order to help the British fannere, but they worked great 

injury to the niiinufacturing classes. People began to 

think that this tax kept the price of food so high that 

it (lid more harm than good. Richard Cohden and others 

started a society which aimed at getting rid of the tax 

(jn bread. It was called the Anil-Corn- Law Leagtue. 

4. The Whig Government was afraid of all these 
movements. The Whig Prime Minister was a slack 

and careless man who was fond of saying, 
Miniftry! '' Can't you leave things alone ? " His weak- 
ness made him lose power. At last, in 1841, 
the Wliigs were beaten at a new election. The Con- 
servatives now drove tJiem from power, and formed a 
strong ministry under their leader, Sir Robert Peel. 

5. Peel remained minister from 1841 to 1846. He 
governed the countiy veiy wisely, and put the money 
_ , ^ ^ affairs of the State into good order. He was 

Peel and tne 

Corn Laws, rather stiff and slow, but thoroughly honest 
lie did not mind changing his opinions if 
facts showed him that his views were wrong. He had 
always upheld the Corn Laws, but now experience 
taught him what distress flowed from the high price 
of food. A terrible disaster in Ireland proved to him 
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He did iitit care about making many changes at home. 
He was easy-going and flippant, and took much lesa 
serious views of things than the grave and earnest 
Gladstone, Though they often sat in the same min- 
istry, they had no love for each other. 

8. Between 185-i and 1856 England was at war with 
Russia. She liad as her ally her old enemy France, 
which was now ruled by Napoleon III., 
nephew of the Great Napoleon. Both war^' 
England and France were alarmed at the 
pi'ogress made by Russia in the Eiist. In particular 
they were afraid that Russia would conquer Turkey 
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Map to illusti'ate the Crimean War. 

and its capital, Constantinople. Turkey was not like 
the other countries in Europe. The mass of its in- 
habitants were Christians, but all power was in the 
hands of the Turks themselves, who were Mohamme- 
dans from Asia. The Turks were splendid soldiers, 
but cruel and careless rulers. They treated their 
Christian subjects very badly, and Russia had long 
helped the Christians of the East i^inst their Turkish 
tyrants. Er^land and France now supported the Turks 
against the Russians. They sent an army to the 
Crimea, a peninsula belonging to Russia, which runs 
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iiito the iiortlieni pail of the Bhick Sea. There* the 
Russians ha<l hiiill a ^ivat fortress, called SebastopoU 
which the allies In'sie^tMl. Tlie war tliat followed was 
called the (^riiih'an War, The English and French 
forces were not strong enough to capture Sebostopol 
easily. The siege lastt^l all through the winter, which 
proved an uncoinnionlv sevei*e one. The generals were 
incaiKihle, and tht* troops were shamefully neglected. 
'I'lu* sniYerings from cold, hunger, an<l diseiisewere much 
worse than those inflicted l)y the Russian bullets. At 
List Sehastopol was captun^l, and peace made in 1856. 

9. In Is")? a trouhhi even woi-se than the Crimean 
War fell upon the Kinpire. This trouble was called 

the hnJlait Mtifint/. Suiee the days of Clive 
Mutiny. ^'**' Whitish had gnulually conquered a very 

large part of India. The anny which up- 
hehl Kngland's power consisted largely of Sepoy%^ or 
native Indian troops. In 18^)7 nrany of these Sepoys 
rose in niulinv, and committed all sorts of dreadful 
deeds. Luckily, however, some of the Sepoys remained 
faithful, and the few Englishmen who ruled India 
showed wonderful courage and skill. At last the mutiny 
was put down. 

10. The ministers had been sadly to blame for the 
sufferings of the soldiei's in the Crimea. They wei'e 

driven from oiliee, and lost a good deal of 
Pafmerston. r^*l>»»tati()n. Palmei*ston alone came well out 

of the war. lie became Prime Minister, and 
was nearly always in office until he died, a very old 
man, in 1805. 

11. During Palmerston's last ministry the great Civil 
^Yar in tic United States broke out between the free 

. ., ,., . states of the North and the slave-holding 

Civil >Var in , , „ . r# w mi i j 

America. statics of the South, ihe upj^er classes and 

the Government of Kngland generally favored 

the South, whei-eas the working classes, though they 
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suffered most by the cutting off of the cotton supply, 

generally favored the North. War between the North 
and EngLuid almost bnike out wlien the North seized 




BcDJamin Disraeli, Lord Beacoiisfield. 

some Southern envoys from the British steamer Trent. 
The anger of the North was aroused when the English 
GoverniDCTt allowed a war vessel (rAt Alabama), bought 
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in England by tlie South, to escape to sea, an<l subse- 
quently England had to pay damages (the Alabama 
Claims) for the many ships which the Alabama had 
captured. 

12. So long as Palinerston lived he kept Gladstone 
in check. After liis death Gladstone became the reil 




William Kwart Gladstone. 

leader of the Libeial party, and at once prepared the 
Gladstone ^"^^ ^""^ * series of great changes. Dis- 
and raeli, the Conservative leader, opposed him 

Disraeh. ^^ ]^^^ [jg could; but Gladstone was al- 
ways in office, except in 1867, when a quarrel among 
the Liberals gave the Conservatives a chance of holding 
power for a short time. Disraeli was anxious to show 
that he was not afraid of the people. So he caused to 
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be passed, in 1867, the Second Reform Aet^ which gave 
votes to nearly all the workmen who happened to live 
in boroughs. However, he could not keep his power 
after the election. 

13. Gladstone was made Prime Minister in 1868, and 
began to carry through a large number of sweeping 
reforms. He strove to make Ireland more q, , ^ 
contented by two new laws. By the first first 

he took away from the Protestant Church Ministry, 
in Ireland its position as a privileged State church and 
also a great deal of its property. This was called the 
Disestablishment and Disendow ment of the Irish Church, 
Gladstone's second new measure was an Irish Land 
Lau\ which was to make the Irish farmers better off 
and more independent of their landlords. In a few 
years Gladstone had made so many changes that people 
began to wish to rest for a little. 

14. Disraeli now had his chance. In 1874 the elec- 
tions gave him a majority, and he became Prime Minis- 
ter. He held office till 1880, and took great 

pains to make England's influence more felt MU^^try^ 
abroad. During these days the Russians 
were again at war with the Turks, and Disraeli was 
accused of wishing to help the Turks against the Rus- 
sians. He managed to make peace between Turks and 
Russians, but the peace took away from the Turks a 
great deal of their territory. This region did not, how- 
ever, go to Russia, but the Christians dwelling in it 
were allowed to govern themselves. Still, the Turks 
kept Constantinople and a large amount of land in 
Europe. Since that contest other wars have broken 
out from time to time, which show that what is called 
the Eastern Question can hardly be settled except by 
driving the Turks out of Europe. In the course of this 
war, Gladstone made very eloquent speeches against the 
Tui'ks, and declared that Disraeli had done what he 
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in England by the South, to escape to sea, and subse- 
quently England had to pay damages (the Alabama 
Claims) for the many ships which the Alabama had 
captured, 

12. So long an Palmerston lived he kept Gladstone 
in check. After liis duath Gladstone became the renl 




Kwai't Gladstone. 



leader of the Liberal party, and at once prepared the 
Gladstone ^^^ ^'^'" ^ ^^^^^ "^ ^'^'^^ changes. Dis- 
»nd raeli, the Conservative leader, opposed him 

Disraeli. ^^ j^g^ jjg could; but Gladstone was al- 
ways in office, except in 1867, when a quarrel among 
the Liberals gave the Conservatives a chance of holding 
power for a short time. Disraeli was anxious to show 
that he was not afraid of the people. So he caused to 
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be passed, in 1867, the Second Reform Act^ which gave 
votes to nearly all the workmen who happened to live 
in boroughs. However, he could not keep his power 
after the election. 

13. Gladstone was made Prime Minister in 1868, and 
began to carry through a large number of sweeping 
reforms. He strove to make Ireland more -. 
contented by two new laws. By the first first 

he took away from the Protestant Church Ministry, 
in Ireland its position as a privileged State church and 
also a great deal of its property. This was called the 
Disestablishment and Dlsendoivment of the Irish Church, 
Gladstone's second new measure was an Irish Land 
Law\ which was to make the Irish farmers better off 
and more independent of their landlords. In a few 
years Gladstone had made so many changes that people 
began to wish to rest for a little. 

14. Disraeli now had his chance. In 1874 the elec- 
tions gave him a majority, and he became Prime Minis- 
ter. He held office till 1880, and took i^freat 

pains to make England's influence more felt ^hi^try^ 
abroad. During these days the Russians 
were again at war with the Turks, and Disraeli was 
accused of wishing to help the Turks against the Rus- 
sians. He managed to make peace between Turks and 
Russians, but the peace took away from the Turks a 
great deal of their territory. This region did not, how- 
ever, go to Russia, but the Christians dwelling in it 
were allowed to govern themselves. Still, the Turks 
kept Constantinople and a large amount of land in 
Europe. Since that contest other wars have broken 
out from time to time, which show that what is called 
the Eastern Question can liardly be settled except by 
driving the Turks out of Europe. In the course of this 
war, Gladstone made very eloquent speeches against the 
Tui'ks, and declared that Disraeli had done what he 
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rnuld lo k(*oj) iij) llirir criifl rule. The voters turned 
against Disraeli at llie nuxt election in 1880, and sent a 
LiluMal majority to [)ailianient. (iladstone was once 
more made Prime Minister, and the next year Disraeli 
died. He li:!d shown <^reat patience and skill in teach- 
in*^ the Ccnse.'valives that they must trust the people, 
and had <lone much towards promoting the greatness of 
llic British Kmpirc. 

1"). (Iladstonr\s second ministry was a very ti'oubled 
one. There were ^reat diiliculties in Etiypt^ whose 

rulei- had beiome so extravagant that he 
^''"cf e"^ had to he deposed. Now, Kgypt was veiy 

important lo Knghmd, l)eeause there had 
lately Ix-en du<^ a shi[) canal through the Isthmus of 
Sui'z, The way throuijjh the Suez Canal became the 
(]uickest road to India, and it was dangerous to Eng- 
land not to have control over it. The British therefore 
took possession of K<j^yi)t, hut they soon found that they 
had a ^reat many diiliculties to light against. A new 
trouble arose when the great legion on the Upper Nile, 
called tlie Sudfut, revolted. The rebellion became so 
dangerous tliat tlie (iovernment sent General Gordon^ a 
very high-minded and capable soldier, to put it down. 
The rebels killed (iordon, and the Government, making 
no attempt to ])unish them, left th(» Sudan altogether. 
Thirteen years latei", however, the Sudan was recon- 
quered by Lord Kitchener, and has since, like the rest 
of Egypt, been ruled by the British. 

1(3. At home the (iladstone (Government had also to 
meet with great diiliculties. The worst of these was 

from a new Irish movement in favor of re- 
and"the " ^ storing an Irish Parliament at Dublin, and 
third so giving Ireland what was called Home 

"^ ■ Rule. The Irish Home I^ulers were nu- 
merous in })arliament, and made such long speeches that 
they prevented much business l)eing done. For a long 



time Gladstone would not yield to their demands. The 
Home Rulei-s therefore joined with the Conservatives, 




anil threw liim out of ofliri^ in 1885. TTis last act was to 
have tlie fii'fonn Act of lSf!-i passed, by which parliament 
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was reformed for a third tinie. Every man w^ho lived in 
a house of his own was given a vote, both in boroughs 
and counties. The country was cut up into districts, 
very roughly equal in population, each of which was to 
send a single member to parliament. By this Act the 
power of controlling the (xovernment passed over alto- 
gether to the people of the country. So the government 
of the British Islands became what is called a democracy^ 
or government by the i)eople. 

17. The Conservatives were now led by Lord Salis- 
bury, Neither they nor the Liberals were strong enough 

to form a lasting ministry, and power passed 
Rulers and quickly from one side to the other. At last, 
Unionists. j^ iggG, Gladstone made an alliance with 
his old enemies, the Irish, and proposed to give Ireland 
Home Rule. Many of the Liberals were so disgusted at 
this that they deserted Gladstone and joined the Con- 
servatives. These were called Liberal Unionists, and 
the foremost of tliem was Joseph Chamberlain^ a Bir- 
mingham manufacturer. Tlie party that took in both 
the Conservatives and the Lil)eral Unionists became often 
called the Unionist party. Those faithful to Gladstone 
were called Gladstonians or Home Rulers. 

18. The country did not wish to grant Home Rule 
to Ireland, and Gladstone's friends were badly beaten 
^^ at the elections. The Unionists therefore 

1 he 

Unionist formed a Ministry under Loid Salisbury. 
Ministries. This party remained in power for the rest of 
Victoria's reign, except for one short period. During 
that period Gladstone died, at a very great age. Though 
he failed to make Englishmen believe in Home Rule, 
his eloquence, courage, faith, and enthusiasm kept for 
him to the last a wonderful power over the hearts of his 
countrymen. 

19. The last years of the queen's reign were very- 
much taken up with foreign and colonial questions. 
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Uritain liad It) waj^^e war in various parts of the world 
ami had to lacfr the unfriendliness of many of the Eu 

I'opean [lowers. The two most severe of these 
The Boer ^y^s, ^y^.,.^. fought in Africa. One ended 

in llie reeonquest of the Sudan by Loni 
Kiteliener, of whicli we have already spoken. The othei 
was llu' lifter War a^^ainst Dutch farmers called Boeri^ 
that is, countrvmen, who disj)uted with England the ruk 
of Soulli Africa. T\u\ hinds round the Cai>e of Grood 
Ilo[)(» lia<l iH'cn for about two hundred yeans colonized 
by the Dutcli, but during the wars against Napoleon 
Enghuid liad taken the Dutch sc^ttlements and called 
them Cd/H' Cnlnuji, 'Hici old-fasliioned Boers did not 
get on well \\ith tlie British settlers. Many of them 
left CajH* Colony, and estal)lished two Boer I'epublics, 
called the Tram^cdal and llie Oram/e River Free State, 
Tlieie was constant quarrelling between the British and 
the Dutch, and things got worse when rich diamond 
and gold mines were discovered in the Bod's' lands. 
A large number of Ihitish and other emigi-ants came to 
dig in the mines, and got on very badly with the Boers. 
At last a gicat war l)roke out in 1809, which was still 
going on when the ([ueen died. Tlie Boers were splen- 
did soldiers, and fought very bravely; while the Eng- 
lish w(;re not w(?ll led, and suiVei'ed many disaster. It 
was only after the queen's death that Loixl Kitchener 
ended tlie war by defeating the Boers. Thus all South 
Africa was made liritish. 

20. It was not (mly in Africa that British rule was 
spread during Victoria s reign. All over the globe Eng- 
D ^'^'* colonies have been increasing in numbei-s 

ion of iind importance. Canada, which was French 

Canada and uj^tll the days of (icorge IL, became jMirtly 
monwealth English through British settlers tiiking up 
of Australia. |^]j^,jj. .^j^^j^j j,^ Tppcr Canada. Yet the peo- 
ple of Lower (^anada continued t^) speak French, and 
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there were many quarrels between the old French 
and the new English settlers, just as there were be- 




Kiiig Edward Vir. 



tween Dutch and English in South Africa. These were, 
however, gradually healed, and in 1867 all the British 
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American colonies were united in what is called the 
Dominion of Canada, Moreover, Australia, first settled 
in the days of the younger Pitt, suddenly grew great 
and rich thi*ough discoveries of gold, and also became 
the home of many British settlers. At first there were 
many independent Australian colonies, but in 1901 they 
were all joined together in a single state called the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. Now that South Africa has 
again been made peaceful, it is probable that the differ- 
ent colonies there will also before long be united in the 
same fashion. Some people talk of joining together all 
the colonies and the motlier country by still closer ties 
than those that exist at present. Whatever may come 
of this in the future, we may rejoice that recent history 
has proved that tlie colonies and the British Islands are 
much more friendly and willing to help each other than 
they have been in the past. When Britain was in diffi- 
culties in the Sudan and in South Africa, the colonies 
sent lai-ge bodies of soldiers to help. 

21. Queen Victoria's reign was the longest in Eng- 
lish history. She died in 1901, leaving the throne to 
D th f ^^^ eldest son, Edward VIL The country 
Queen made wonderful progress under her rule, 

Victoria. ^j-jj ^^Y who read about its history must 

feel how much England has done for civilization. His- 
tory also shows us how many mistakes England has 
made, and how much better both the country and the 
Empire might be than they really are. History should 
therefore encourage all of us to try to profit by past 
mistakes and to improve that which is imperfect. 

Summary. Victoria manies Prince Albert. The Chartists 
demand parliamentary reform and the Repealers demand the 
repeal of the Act of Union. The Anti-Corn-Law League accom- 
plishes the Repeal of the Corn Laws. The Liberal party gets 
control of the government. The Crimean War and the Indian 
Mutiny occur in Palmerston's ministry. The American Civil War. 
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Disraeli carries the second Reform Act, and Gladstone accomplishes 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. Gladstone fails to get 
Home Rule for Ireland. England occupies Egypt. The Boer 
Wars. Death of Victoria and accession of Edward VII. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. When were the Corn 
Laws started? Do you remember any revolts in English history 
similar to the Chartist movement? When had India been brought 
under the control of England, and how? What does disendow- 
ment mean ? 

Victoria : Tappan, E. M., In the Days of Queen Victoria, 

Chartism: Kingsley, C, Alton Locke. 

Coal Mines : Henty, G. A., Facing Death. 

Crimean War: Henty, G. A., Jack Archer. 

Sebastopol: Henty, G. A., The Fall of Sebastopol. 

Boer War (1902) : Rousseau, V., DerwenCs Horse. 

Life in India : Kingston, W. H. G., The Young Rajah. 

Indian Mutiny: Fenn, G. M., Begumhagh. 

School Life in England before 1850: Dickens, C, Nicholas 
Nicklehy; Hughes, T., Tom Brown*s School Days. 

School Life in England To-day: Adams, H. C, Charlie Lucken; 
Who Was Philip f 

Naval Life : Kingston, W. H. G., Paddy Tim. 

London Life : Dickens, C, Oliver Twist. 

Books for Teachers. Oman, C. W. C, England in the Nine- 
teenth Century ; McCarthy, J., History of Our Own Times ; Epoch of 
Reform. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

The Hanoverian Period, 1714-1904 

1. This period in English history was marked by the 
greatest institutional changes the world has ever seen. 

Since the fall of the Roman Empire the states 
anges. ^j Europe had been small in extent ; the 
large mass of the people had had little share in the 
government and very little religious freedom ; and only 
small improvements had been made in manufactures 
and agriculture. In all these matters great changes 
took place during the Hanoverian Period. 

2. By the Revolution of 1688 the kingship had really 
become an o(Ii(?e in the gift of parliament. The king 

lost his power to veto an act of parliament 

and as one writer has put it, *' would have to 

sign his own death warrant " if parliament ordered. The 

oidy real power the king has now is the influence he 

may exert on public opinion. 

3. All the king's power has passed into the hands of 
his ministers, who form a Cabinet. A sort of Cabinet — 

that is, a small number of Privy Councillors 
V^^. of the king — existed under Charles H. It 

did not have much power, however, and the 
Cabinet as we know it only began to develop under 
George I. This king could not speak English well, as 
we have seen, and left all the business of government to 
his ministers, who formed a Cabinet. At the head of the 
Cabinet was the Prime Minister. As parliament had all 
the power, this Prime Minister and the other ministers 
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had to keep on the right side of the political party which 
was in control. If the good-will of parliament was lost, 
the Cabinet, not being able to get any bills passed, could 
not carry on the government. After a time it became 
customary for a Cabinet which lost the support of the 
controlling party of parliament to resign. A new Cab- 
inet representing the controlling party was then called 
by the king. In order to control and lead the party in 
parliament the members of the Cabinet were also mem- 
bers of parliament. 

4. By the three Reform Acts of 1832, 1867, and 1884, 
parliament now thoroughly represents the mass of the 
Ensflish people. Whatever act parliament 

passes is the supreme law of the land until 
another parliament comes into power. This parliament 
may repeal the act of a previous parliament, and then 
the act ceases to be the supreme law. In England there 
is never any question as to whether parliament can or 
can not do a certain thing. There is no written consti- 
tution which lays down things which parliament may or 
may not do. This practically puts parliament in control 
of all departments of government : the executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial. Parliament, however, only represents 
the people, and what the people say parliament has to do. 
For that reason the House of Commons, which is chosen 
by the people, has become much more important than 
the House of Lords, whose members sit by right of birth. 
To the House of Commons alone belongs the right of 
starting all bills pertaining to the raising of money. 

5. Most of England's wars in the eighteenth century 
were fought on account of colonial possessions. England 
realized that if she was to be an important 

nation in the world, she must have many col- Empire 
onies. So she kept increasing her colonial 
possessions in all parts of the world. Now it has been 
truly said that the "sun never sets on British dominions." 
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6. The greatest problem of all was to know how to 
govern these colonies. The common idea in early times 

was that they should be used in every way for 
Govern- ^1^^ benefit of the mother country. The War 
ment of the of American Independence taught England a 

very sad and costly lesson. Having learned it, 
she never had to learn another. She saw that it was best 
to let the colonies govern themselves. So all over the 
world the English colonies enjoy almost complete inde- 
pendence. Some people think that the colonies pay 
England a great many taxes, but this is not true at all. 
The only money benefit that England gets from her 
colonies is that wliich her merchants may get through 
trade. The colonies pay no taxes to England. This, 
and the fact of tlieir independence, keep the colonies 
contented, and their love for the mother country holds 
them united to England. In this way England has to 
some extent solved the problem of governing a world- 
empire. 

7. It is very remarkable that since the fall of Rome 
there had been no improvements in transportation from 

place to place, only slight 

improvements in agriculture 

and agricultural implements, 
and almost none in manufactures. 
Weaving was still done by the old hand- 
loom under conditions which we have 
seen and known as the domestic system. 
The looms were of wood, because iron 
could only be got from the ore by a most 
laborious and expensive process. In the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, a series of dis- 
coveries was made by which machinery took the place 
of the old implements, and steam as power took the 
place of the hand and foot. 

8. Cheap iron was needed for the machines. Iron 
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could only be made clieap by liaviiig coal to smelt the 

ii-oii ore. Coal was very difficult to get at this time 

because water got into tlie miues and men 

had only hand-pumps to keep them dry. In 

1769 a man by the name of Watt invented an improved 

steam-pump. Tliis made cheap coal possible and conse- 
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quently cheap iron. In 1785 the same man used steam 
power to turn a wheel. Tlius steam could be used to 
run machineiy. 

Progress was now extremely rapid. Iron machines 
replaced the old wooden ones for spinning and weaving. 
The machinery, however, had to be near the boilei's to 
get the steam. So workmen could no longer stay in 
their own homes to work, but had to gather in large es- 
tablishments where many machines of one kind Avere 
gathered. These large establishments were called /a(^(o- 
ries. The worker by hand power could not sell liis goods 
as cheaply as those made by machinery. The result was 
that after 1800 the factory ayatem very rapidly replaced 
the domestic Bi/stem, 
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!'. '["ii nm II fiictiii-y a givat deal of capital is neces- 
saty. Suiiiftimt's a very rich inan pub) up a factory. 
MiiiXi froqueiilty, liowuvur, stock com[>anies are formed 

to ])iit up tlie building and provide the ina- 
Labor'"™* <'liiu»'ry. Laborers are then employed to 

Mtu the iiiiu-hines. The difference in social 
piisiiidii betwuL'u tiiu uiati who owns the factoiy and the 




opcmtive who works in it lias become very marked. 
Thert! is no longer that good feeling between employer 
and employee wliiuli exislixl at the time of the domestic 
system. 
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Power Looms in a Factory. 
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10. The employer now, in order to compete with 
another m«anufacturer, and at the same time make large 
profits, often givee very low wages to his laborers. 
This has led the laboi-ers to unite in great trade-unions. 

By means of these they have been able to 
Unions. f^^*^^ **^^^r employers to give them better 

wages. The object of these unions is mainly 
to get better wages and better conditions to work under. 
They give little attention to improving the quality of the 
article they manufacture, as the old craft-gilds did. Like 
the old craft-gilds the trade-unions try to prevent any men 
from working who are not members of the union, and to 
keep down the number of men entering the trade. 

11. The employers, or capitalists as they are called, 
have formed combinations (trusts) to keep up the price 

of the articles they manufacture. By this 
means they are enabled to pay higher wages 
to the workmen and at the same time to make a profit 
on their goods. Other capitalists have formed combina- 
tions to resist the demands of the labor unions. Between 
capital and labor there have in consequence been many 
fierce struggles. Some of the employers have tried to 
settle the troubles by sharing the profits with their em- 
ployees, but this has not always proved successful. So 
the great struggle between capital and labor brought 
on by the factory system remains to-day an unsettled 
question. 

12. After 1800 when the factories were well started 
the employers were only too ready to make use of any 

kind of lal)or they could get, and under any 

Legislation ^^^ ^^ Conditions. The employment of 
women and young children was found to be 
a great evil, and parliament, in 18.33, passed an act rem- 
edying it. This act has been followed by others, so that 
now the conditions of labor, especially in the great cotton 
mills, are much better. 
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13. Not in the world of manufactui'es alone did ma- 
chinery have a great effect, but on tlie farm also new 
machines supplanted the old implements- Scythes and 
sickles gave way to mowers and reapers, and with these 
machines one man and a hoi'se could do in 
a day what it had taken several men a week ^"'^ ^^"' 
to do. Other machines, such as the steam threshing- 
machine, were also brought into use. 




Threshing-Machine. 
{Reprodncsd b; pennluion rrom " Eacjclciiwdia BriUDnio," Vol. I.) 

14. Machinery for manufacturers would have been of 
little value had not some means been invented to haul 
coal from the mines to the great factories, 
to bring cotton from America to England, ^if"n^'^" 
and to carry the manufactured articles to all 
parts of the world, easily, quickly, and cheaply. Fulton, 
an American inventor, used the steam-engine to propel 
a boat in 1807, and in England Stevenson used it to drive 
his locomotive in 1825. Since those times great ocean 
steamships have developed and railroads have been laid 
in all parts of the world. Had an old Roman come to 
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England in 1750 he would not have found the conditions 

of nianufocture and transportation so very different from 

hiH own times, but were he 

to come to-day, he would 

indeed find that a gi-eat 

Industrial Revolution. Iiad 

taken place. 

15. You have seen that | 

before the industiial revo- 
lution the great 

Electricity. , , " . 

problem was to 

get power and to use it. 

Tliat power was steam. 

Since that time tlie uses of 

anothei gieat power lia\e 

been found — that powei is electntity Thib bids fair 

to caobe an mdubtml it,\oIutu>n, e\cn as great as that 




A Roman Wagoti. 




An ewly English Steamboat. 



caused by the introduction of machinery. The great 
advantage that electricity has over steam is that it can 
be carried great distances. To run a machine, it is no 
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longer necessary to be near the boiler which makes the 
power. The possibilities of this fact are only begin- 
ning to be realized. 

16. Literature also flourished greatly during this 
period. In the early part of the nineteenth century, 
Scott produced his great Iiistorieal novels. 
Later Dickens wrote novels on some of the 
abuses of the times, and fhacheray in " Pendennis " and 
" Vanity Fair " pictured the life of the upper and middle 




An early English LoGoniotive. 

classes of English society. In the last half of the nine- 
teenth century Tenny»on charmed the English-speaking 
world with his poetry. 

17. In only one field has England lagged behind the 
otlier countries of Europe. Tliat is in the matter of 

. . public education. It was not until very re- 

cently that the state seriously undertook the 
business of seeing that the nation is well educated. In 
earlier times, as we have seen, education was mainly in 
the hands of the Church. For a long time the jealousy 
of rival churches has been a block in the way of educa- 
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tional progress, but with the opening of the twentieth 
century there is a movement to place England on an 
equal footing with other countries in matters of educa- 
tion. When this is done, she will be in this respect, as 
she is in all others, in the vanguard of civilization. 

Summary. Parliament, supreme over the king, exercises its 
power through the Cabinet. England builds up a great empire 
through the successful government of her colonies. Steam and 
machinery revolutionize the worlds of agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce. As a result come struggles between capital and 
labor, represented by trusts and trade- unions. Factory legislation. 
Possibilities of electricity not fully realized. Literature flourishes, 
but education is backward. 

Topics and Supplementary Reading. What is the Privy 
Council ? Under what kings did it begin ? In a careful review 
of the whole book trace the history of the following: (1) The 
King; (2) Parliament; (3) Justice; (4) Religion and the 
Church; (5) Agriculture; (6) Commerce; (7) Manufactures; (8) 
Education. 

Machinery troubles : Henty, G. A., Through the Fray. 

Coal Mines : Henty, G. A., Facing Death. 

Books for Teachers. (See references at the end of Chapters 
XXXTI. and XXXVII.) Howell, Geo., Conflict of Capital and 
Labour; Cunningham, W., Outlines of English Industrial History. 
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